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Letters from Farmers. 


I.—FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 
Believes in the Business. 


Question 1. Decreased acreage. La- 
bor removed to Berkeley, Va:, and 
other points north. Question 2. Un- 
favorable seasons. Early wet spring. 
Farmers impatient, worked lands too 
wet. Then the cold and the dry and 
the cut worms. Question 3. System 
changing, methods improving; am in 
suspense as to crop prospects for this 
year, but will say I believe in the 
business. It’s clean (not from dust), 


tions to lie and cheat any other call- 
ing—and it pays. Let us strive to 
make and keep a better place for us. 
W. C. WHITAKER. 
Halifax Co., N. C. 


Improved Implements in Jones. 


I think there is some increase in 
all crops, except tobacco. Our county 
is developing; more land _. being 
brought under cultivation, which ac- 
counts for increase in our staple 
crops. Corn is fine, cotton small, but 
generally well worked, and other 
crops up to the average. Our farm- 
ers are using much more improved 
farm implements, and are fast im- 
proving their conditons in every way. 

T. C. WHITAKER. 

Joues Co., N. C. 


Good Prospects. 


Replying to your favor, beg to ad- 
vise: (1) A gradual increase is evi- 
dent; in grass, fruit and vegetables, 
principal crops of Watauga County; 
other crops normal. (2) Season very 
favorable since late freeze in May. 
(3) Note a gradual improvement in 
farm methods, and prospects for the 
farmers very good. (4) Good roads 
legislation more needed by farmers 
than any other I could suggest. 

J. C. HORTON. 

Watauga Co., N. C. 


Improving Farm Methods. 


There is some increase in acreage 
in corn and cotton; decrease in tobac- 
co; wheat is about an average in 
acreage filled, but unfavorable weath- 
er for harvest; too much rain. Oats 
fairly good; winter and spring oats 
very poor. Potatoes badly frosted. 
Gardens fine, but late, owing to late 


spring. There is considerable im- 
provement in farm methods. 
J. L. PHILLIPS. 


Randolph Co., N. C. 


More Cotton, But Sorrier. 


(1) There is an increase in the oat 
crop this year in my county. Cotton 
crop also increased slightly——possibly 
25 per cent. Irish potato crop de- 
creased about 50 per cent. Other 
crops about normal. 

(2) Season has been very unfavor- 
able; too cold and dry. 

(3) Farm methods are improving; 
more improved implements being 
used. The prospects for farmers, I 








ton crop is very poor, but this is the 
best for us, as we get more money 
out of a small crop than a large one. 
While the acreage has been increased, 
the plant at this time is three weeks 
at least behind. I know of no legis- 
lation that can help farmers; when 
a man won’t help himself he is past 
hope. W. IF. PRITCHARD, SR. 
Pasquotank Co., N. C. 


A Letter Packed With Thoughtful 
Suggestions. 


Cotton acreage about same as last 
year; possibly a small per cent de- 
crease. Wheat and oats very good. 
Seasons very unfavorable. Much re- 
planting of cotton had to be done on 
account of frost damage. Some com- 
plaint of poor stands, and at this 
writing (June 13th) is below the av- 
erage in condition, with many fields 
in the grass and the ground wet and 
soggy and_ still raining. Corn is 
looking well. 

Our farmers are improving in farm 
methods year by year. Probably no 
county in the State has made great- 
er improvement along agricultural 
lines. The sales of two-horse plows, 
disc plows, cultivators, harrows, 
weeders, mowing machines and reap- 
ers, corn and cotton planters, guano 
distributors and grain drills, have 
been phenomenal for the last few 


years. 
Farm prospects are brighter in 
Union. Our farms are small. The 


farmers own their homes, are out of 





regard, as very favorable. The cot- 


debt, contented and _ prosperous. 


THE GROWING APPLE INDUSTRY OF OUR MOUNTAIN SECTION. 


Even Rocky Lands, Unsuited to General Farming, Are Turned to Profitable Use—With Better Handling and 
Better Transportation Facilities, the Business Must Have a Much Greater Development. 








Most of our farmers have ’phones in 
their homes owned by themselves, 
while rural mail routes traverse every 
section of the county. 

Agricultural science is being 
taught in our public schools, and the 
farmers themselves are reading and 
studying to improve as they have 
never done before, with the result 
that a bale of cotton to the acre is 
getting to be the rule instead of the 
exception. 

Labor is very scarce; so much so 
that day hands are not to be had at 
any price; and right at this point, 
Mr. Editor, if you will allow it, the 
writer would like to add his testi- 
mony to the value of the steel frame 
harrow and weeder. With these im- 
plements and the Planet Jr. culti- 
vators, with the reaper to cut his 
grain, the writer, with the help of 
his twelve-year-old son, has been 
able to manage a farm on which was 
kept twice the force prior to this year. 
The scarcity of labor is going to be, 
or is, the greatest factor in the de- 
velopment of the South. We should 
not be in a hurry to encourage immi- 
gration until we can get the desira- 
ble kind. 

As to legislation, the writer does 
not know anything that would be or 
more help to farmers and to the ag- 
ricultural interests of the State than 
for the Legislature to make suffici- 
ent appropriation to the Agricultural 
Department to enable it to put a suf- 
ficiency of proficient institute work- 
ers in the field that our farmers’ in- 








stitutes may be made more effective. 
It should also see that the Experi- 
ment Station’s efficiency is not crip- 
pled for lack of funds; and last, but 
not least, a law compelling every 
farmer in the State to subscribe for 
and read The Progressive Farmer. 
Then there would be light, whole- 
some prosperity-giving light, shin- 
ing in every home in the State. 
There is much prejudice against 
so-calted ‘‘book farming’ even among 
would-be legislators, but it is being 
dispelled as mist before the syn. The 
leaven of the farmers’ institutes, the 
Experiment Station and the agri- 
cultural press is at work, and ere 
long the capacity of our soil is going 
to be so developed that it will attract 
settlers, home-seekers of the desira- 
ble kind, and it will be said of North 
Carolina that it is a good State to 
move to instead of the old saying 
that it is a good State to move from. 
T. J. W. BROOM. 
Union Co., N. C. 


IIl.—FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Another Demand for Anti-Dog Law. 


The crops are very good in this 
county. 

(1) About ten per cent increase 
in cotton, 

(2) Seasons very favorable. 

(3) Much improvement in farm 
implements and methods. 

(4) Legislature should declare the 


(Continued on Page 5.) 
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MAKING TOBACCO CHEAPLY. 





Mr. Sykes Writes on Seeding, Cultivation, Fertilization, and Harvest- 
ing the Crop. . 


Messrs. Editors: I have thought 
every week since Mr, Petree’s letter 
came out I would give some of my 
experience as a tobacco farmer, but 
have not taken time to write it. I 
know this is too late for a man to 
start to raise a crop of tobacco, but 
probably it is never too late for us 
to learn something about it. 


The Plant Bed. 


In the first place, it pays well to 
prepare your plant bed well. I pre- 
fer to burn the land well some time 
in February, then hoe and rake until 
the land is as fine and level as a bed 
can “well be made, then put about 
one pound of cottonseed meal and 
one-half pound of some standard fer- 
tilizer to every square yard; then 
rake or hoe it in to have it thorough- 
ly mixed with the soil. 

Now it is ready for the seed. I 
usually put about two tablespoons- 
full of seed to 100 square yards. 
This is a little more seed than most 
people use, but I find that I can 
get a plant to live better where the 
plants were thick enough on the bed 
to make it run up and have a leg 
two inches long, than one that was 
as large or larger with no stalk to it 
at all. And I always have plants 
enough to set my crop between May 
lst and 10th. : 


1,000 Pounds Guano Per Acre. 


After having broken my ggnd thor- 
oughly in the last of March or April, 
I then lay off my rows with cotton 
piow, very shallow, 3% feet apart. 
Then I sow 1,000 pounds of fertil- 
izer analyzing 4-6-4 or 4-8-4 per acre. 
Then list up on it with a turn plow, 
then put a land roller on it and roll 
it down level: this will help it to hold 
the moisture. 

Now I am ready to set my tobacco. 
I set it three feet apart on the row; 
this will give 4,000 plants per acre. 

After plants have been set out 
about ten days or two weeks, I begin 
to work it—at first very shallow with 
a small-tooth cultivator. After it 
has taken a good start to grow I 
plow deeper and the last time I 
plow very shallow again. Just how 
often and how it is to be worked 
will depend altogether upon the con- 
dition of the land and the seasons. 
But if you put 1,000 pounds of high- 
grade fertilizer per acre, you will 
find that you will not have time to 


work it many times, for it will soon : 


be too large to work, and as soon 
as it gets large enough to shade the 
land sufficient to keep grass and 
weeds from coming to injure it, I 
find it does best to stop cultivation. 


16 or 18 Leaves Per Stalk, 


Now_ comes the most important 
time of the crop. Topping it is a 
very vital matter, in my opinion. 
Mr. Petree says six or eight leaves, 
but I double this. I think I have 
a very poor crop unless I get an aver- 
age of sixteen or eighteen leaves to 
the stalk. I think that one ought 
never to plant land in tobacco that 
would not make this much with 
1,000 pounds of good guano, and if 
from 500 to 700 pounds only make 
eight leaves, it seems to me it will 
be good economy to use 1,000 pounds 
to get sixteen leaves, for it will be 
less trouble to cultivate one acre and 
get from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of 
good tobacco, than it would be to 
have two acres of land to work, and 
get the same amount in pounds and 
not nearly so good a quality. 

My average for the last five years 
has been more than 1,000 pounds 
tobacco per acre, and the price from 
$8 to $19.33 per hundred pounds. 
Now, I mean that my poorest crop 
in five years averaged 8c. per pound, 





and the best’ crop, 
pound. 


19 1-3c. per 


Primes All His Crop. 


Now, a word as to getting it from 
the field to the curing barns. I have 
tried several different ways. I never 
cut my tobacco, but prime it all. 
I can do it cheaper and get better 
results; for it is impossible to save 
a crop of good tobacco and cut it, for 
the bottom leaves will all dry up, 
and you will have to cure the top 
green. As soon as I see the bottom 
leaves begin to ripen I begin to cure, 
and go on every week and gather 
what may be ready to _ cure, 
let it be one leaf or four leaves to 
the stalk. 

I use a truck with four wheels, 
it being made on the order of a 
dray wagon, to get it out of the field. 
I have every fourth row four feet 
or four feet three inches for this 
truck to be driven in. These trucks 
will hold enough tobacco to tie up 
from twenty-five to seventy-five 
sticks, depending upon how high the 
curtain is on truck, and with three 
of these trucks you can take two men 
to prime and two boys to drive the 
trucks and get from 800 to 1,000 
sticks per day, out of the field to 
some convenient place to tie it up. 
This quality will make, when cured, 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds tobacco. By 
using these trucks I get it out of the 
field, cure it and pack it up in pack 
house for from $10 to $13 per acre. 
This doesn’t include my team, but 
all the hand hire from the time I 
start to curing until I get it in the 
pack-house, and this is only about $1 
per 100 pounds. This is a cheap as 
it can be cut and cured, I believe. 
Then when it is to be graded it can 
be done much better and cheaper 
than it was on the stalk. 


Improved Tools Pay. 


In these days of high priced labor, 
we must all strive to get the best 
results out of each day’s work that 
we pay for, and in order to do this we 
must use improved tools and try each 
year to make better everything that 
we have, for it is not Quantity but 
quality that pays the best interest 
on our farms, and most especially on 
tobacco and live stock. We ought 
to pay more attention to our stock 
for they pay us well. 

B. N. SYKES. 

Hertford Co., N. C. 





Farming in North Carolina as an 
Opening for Young Men. 


Messrs. Editors: Times have 
changed. The farmer has learned 
to diversify. He is farming from 
a rational standpoint. He is reading 
as he never read before high-grade. 
agricultuarl papers. He is educating 
his boys and girls. He is improving 
home and farm and making them 
more attractive. Yet, too many of 
our young men are leaving the farm 
for the towns, and _ professions, 
thinking there is more dignity and 
financial gain. They look upon 
farming as requiring ‘‘too much 
hard work.” 

Farming, to be_ successful, re- 
quires a good education and a scien- 
tific knowledge. An agricultural ed- 
ucation is the key-note of agricul- 
tural success. 

There is a demand for educated 
and practical men on the farm to- 
day. Do not understand me to say 
that a young man without a collegi- 
ate education cannot succeed in 
farming, for some of the best farm- 
ers in the State to-day never ma- 
triculated in a college. Some of the 
greatest men of the past were self- 
educated. 








Whre have we a broader field for 
knowledge than on the. farm, where 
we come in contact day by day with 
nature and her works? 

There we can study the soil and its 
various elements. : 

There we can study plant life and 
watch the changes taking place and 
developing into a thing of beauty. 

There we can look into nature and 
see her works and try to solve these 
complex, duplex problems in such way 
as to be able to dssist her in bring- 
ing about the conditions to accom- 
plish the greatest results—and then, 
and only then, shall we become in- 
telligent and successful farmers. 

Now, young me, will you look 
upon agriculture as a “calling of 
low degree?” Will you say, “‘any 
man can farm, but it takes a man of 
brains to enter the professions.” 
Will you say ‘‘Agriculture does not 
hold out any inducements for higher 
developments in the professions?” 
Young men, agriculture has made 
great strides in the past decade. 
Where we used to gather ten bushels 
of corn from one acre, now we gather 
twenty bushels; where we picked 
300 pounds of seed cotton per acre, 
to-day by high fertilization, 600 
pounds of high-grade guano per 
acre, intensive cultivation, and the 
having of the famous Floradora 
prolific upland long-staple cotton, 
we gather 1,000 pounds. 

We can no longer farm with an ox, 
and a wooden plow stock, and a 
shovel or two. No, we take four 
good mules and a disc plow to turn 
our lands. Where stumps were for- 
merly burned out, we take a stump 
machine and two mules and pull 
them up. Where we used to harrow 
down cotton stalks, we turn them 
under to make humus. Where we 
used to burn corn stalks, we chop 
them down and turn them under to 
make manure. 

In North Carolina we have a cli- 
mate unsurpassed. We can grow al- 
most any kind of a crop. Think of 
the Northwest locked up in snow five 
months of the year, and we pay Mis- 
souri $250 for a horse or mule when 
North Carolina could raise’ that 
horse or mule for $100. 

Again, we depend upon St. Louis 
for bacon; Wilmington, Raleigh or 
Charlotte could furnish the article. 
Here we can feed hogs nine months 
of the year from our fields. We 
must live at home. The West makes 
the grain, the South makes the cot- 
ton, the North makes the tools and 
farm machinery. 

Our social advantages have been 
limited, but these are improved by 
the R. F. D. and the telephone. We 
formerly got mail once a week, now 
we have the daily mail. 

What chance is there for a young 
man of education but no money on 
the farm? 

There is every chance. 

R. D. MARTIN. 





Cabbages Dying. 


A North Carolina reader has had 
some disease among her cabbages 
the past two years. The leaves be- 
gin to turn yellow, and soon the en- 
tire plant dies down. It seems to 
spread from one to the other. She 
asks whether this is “club root.” 
The disease known as club root is 
not so very common as to make us 
very much afraid of it. 
likely to spread from one plant to 
the other in the patch. The infec- 
tion may be in the soil, and when the 
conditions for its development are 
favorable may affect the roots of cab- 
bages, cauliflower, kale and other 
plants of that family. Usually it is 
troublesome only where cabbages 
and similar crops are grown repeatly 
in succession on the same land, and 
even then only when the conditions 
are more favorable to fungous 
growth than to the proper develop- 
ment of the crop. When the cab- 





Nor is it 





bages have plenty of potash, nitro- 


gen and water, there will not likely ¢ 


be any club root. This disease, how- 
ever, is easily — recognized by the 
white, warty excrescences found on 
the roots. In the inquirer’s case, 
the trouble is more likely caused by 
the cabbage maggot than by the club 
root, and the best remedy for that 
pest that I know of is a tarred felt 
collar, carefully adjusted. We some- 
times lose some of our cabbages by 
the always fatal soft (heart, or 
black) rot, for which I know no rem- 
edy.—Exchange. 





High-Grade Fertilizers Give the Far- 
mers the Most for His Money. 


The annual report of the Connecti- 
cut Experiment Station at New Ha- 
ven gives some interesting facts 
about fertilizers sold in that State. 
There are at present legally sold 
more than 237 brands of fertilizers, 
costing from $25 to $43 per ton, for 
which farmers pay annually not far 
from a million dollars. The ques- 
‘tion of their value is therefore a live 
one. The report gives one or more 
analyses of every brand in market, 
with some discussion of the relative 
value of these brands. Most of them 
agree well in composition with the 
manufacturers’ guarantees. Occas- 
ionally, however, an article is con- 
demned as very inferior, if not fraud- 
ulent, by its chemical analysis or the 
results of microscopic examination. 
The prices charged for low-grade 
brands of goods are shown to be out 
of all proportion to the actual quan- 
tities of plant food in them, and as 
is usually the case, the high-priced 
goods are more economical to buy 
than the low-priced ‘‘cheap”’ goods. 
For instance, on the average, there 
can be bought for a given amount of 
money nearly twice as much actual 
plant food in fertilizers costing $34 
a ton as can be bought for the same 
amount of money in fertilizers cost- 
ing $7 per ton less. “It is amazing 
that. any one can find anybody to 
buy fertilizers having for composi- 
tion such as is guaranteed for some 
of those whose analyses are here 
given,’? says the reports. ‘There is 
no fraud in the matter. The compo- 
sition of the low-grade fertilizers 
corresponds fairly well with the 
guarantees, and if purchasers can be 
found who will pay for a ton of 
plant food as much as would suffice 
to purchase three or four tons, the 
seller is not breaking the law in tak- 
ing advantage of their obtuseness.”’ 
—Albany Country Gentleman. 


HAY PRESS 65 


Simplex horse power press, lightest, 

simplest press built. Great strength, 

bales anything, four to eight tonsa day. Full guar 
antee. Postal us to-day for free catalogue. 


Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, simplicity, durabil- 
ff ity, convenience and cheapness, ll circle, 
double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
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THE ROYAL LINE OF 


Hay Presses, Dise Plows, Pea Hullers, 
Cultivators, JEtc. 





Full circle, two strokes, low stepover and 
light draft. T 

three moving parts. Automatic plunger re 
turn, requiring no springs. New Folder, Ex 
pansion Plunger Head, Patent Tension in- 
suring any weight bales desired. We also 
make WOODEN PRESSES from $75.00 to 
$175.00. Just rightfor home use. All goods 
sold on time terms to reliable parties. Write 
for Free Catalogue. 


The Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co.; 
Dept. J., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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HOG CHOLERA AGAIN. 





Views of the Georgia Experiment Station Fully Set Forth—How the Dis- 
ease Spreads, How It May Be Recognized, and What to Do About It. 


The article on Hog Cholera by Dr. Tait Butler in The Progressive 
Farmer three wecks ago has attracted widespread attention, giving evi- 
dence of the general interest felt in this most destructive of all swine 
maladies. The Georgia Experiment Station has recently published a bul- 
letion on this disease which is fully in line with-Dr. Butler’s views, em- 
phasizing some points, however, which he merely touched upon; and we 
are sure that our readers will be interested in the extracts which follow: 


Hog cholera is caused by a germ 
or bacillus which occurs in the blood 
and internal organs. These germs 
grow in bunches, and as they are 
carried through the circulation by 
the blood, they form little plugs 
which stop the small arteries and 
shut off the blood supply to various 
portions of the body. In each spot 
thus clogged, a red blotch develops, 
often showing plainly through the 
skin. Cholera blotches become red- 
der after death, while blotches from 
other causes will become paler. The 
germs also cause inflammation in the 
interior lining of hog’s intestines, 
which soon turns to ulceration of the 
entire. tract. Bleeding sometimes 
occurs from the ulcers, and the bow- 
els become filled with dung that is 
black and tarry, with a very foul 
odor. The stomach and lungs of the 
animal are seldom affected, except 
by sympathetic inflammation during 
the later stages. 


Germs Must Be Taken Into the Stom- 
ach. 


The disease always starts from an 
infection of the hog cholera germs 
contained in food and water, or in- 
fected soil. It is thought that the 
germs were originally brought to this 
country by diseased hogs imported 
from England, but during the past 
twenty-five years they have spread 
over the entire United States, so that 
practically every -hog-raising section 
has been infested at one time or an- 
other. It is not known exactly how 
long the germs will live in the soil. 
but some cases seem to show that 
they are present where diseased 
hogs have been buried for four or 
five years. Very many outbreaks oc- 
cur from infection that is over one 
year old. The germs will live in 
water four to six months’ 

Many experiments prove that the 
disease is produced only when germs 
are taken into the stomach and in- 
testines with the food and water usea 
by the animal. The germs have been 
spread into the air breathed by hogs 
and injected into the windpipe with- 
out any effect, thus showing that it 


“is not taken in through the lungs. 


How the Disease Spreads. 


There are so many methods by 
which the germs are carried from 
one herd to another and become 
mixed with the food and water that 
it will be impossible to mention all. 
The most fruitful cause is contami- 
nated drinking water. The majority 
of outbreaks start near running 
streams. These may be infected by 
sick animals drinking in them, and 
by drainage of bedding and dung 
from pens near the stream, or from 
dead hogs that are thrown into the 
water by ignorant or unscruplous 
persons, with the result that all herds 
down the course of the stream be- 
come infected. Every dirty hog wal- 
low or stagnant surface pond also 
furnishes a- prolific breeding place 
for the cholera germs. A spring 
starting on one’s own place, or a 
good well, is therefore, the best 
source of pure water supply. 

The next most important source 
of infection is that carried from dis- 
eased spots to healthy animals by 
various living agencies, such as 
birds, dogs, people passing from one 
farm to another, buying hogs from 





infected farms, shipping in unclean 
railroads cars, exhibiting at fairs, 
ete. Birds of carrion, such as buz- 
zards, crows, chickens, dogs and even 
pigs that are permitted to feast on 
the dead carcasses of cholera hogs, 
very often carry the germs or pieces 
of diseased flesh where healthy hogs 
will reach them. The germs will 
stick to the feet and clothes of men 
who attend to diseased hogs, or on 
the wheels of vehicles. Sometimes 
a high wind blowing dust and bed- 
ding about’ will spread infection. 


“Hogs bought from stockyards are 
likely to develop the sickness, as the } 


yards and railroad cars are nearly all 
permanently infected. 


Infection is also more prevalent 
along country roads and highways 
that are used for considerable travel. 


Symptoms of Hog Cholera. 


The symptoms vary considerably 
with the surrounding conditions and 
the violence of the disease. In the 
acute form it kills in a few hours, 
or two or three days, while a milder 
form lasts from three days to a week. 
Chronic cases sometimes last two 
weeks or a month. The first symp- 
tom usually observed is a general 
droopy condition of the hog, the eyes 
more or less closed and dimmed, and 
the ears droop more than usual. The 
pig still eats, though not with much 
appetite, and seems to crave abnorm- 
al things, such as droppings, or ma- 
nure from other animals, and clay 
or dirt. The animal lies down.more 
than usual, and seeks to hide in cor- 
ners, or under litter, and at times 
seems to prefer to lie in the scorching 
sun on the hottest days rather than 
in the shade. During the progress 
of the disease rheumatic symptoms 
appear, the hog being lame first in 
one leg and then another, with the 
back arched at all times. 


Diarrhoea usually appears soon 
after the disease starts, the dis- 
charges being at first thinner than 
usual, but rapidly taking on the 
black tarry color and offensive odors 
that is characteristic of the disease. 
Later on constipation usually occurs, 
and vomiting by the mouth. The 
hog loses flesh, has high fever and 
rapid breathing. Red blotches ap- 
pear on the skin, and in chronic 
cases there is swelling of the ears 
and cracking of the tail. Ulcers 
may form on the body, from the size 
of a bean to as large as the hand, and 
the hair comes out. There is fre- 
quently a severe cough as the lungs 
gradually become affected, or the 
disease called swine plague may be 
present in the same animal and pro- 


duce fatal troubles in the lungs and} 


respiratory organs. 

- There are several other diseases 
which have some symptoms so near- 
ly like some of those attending 
cholera, that they are mistaken for 
the latter trouble. The presence of 
intestinal worms’ will cause bowel 
trouble; but these may be cured by 
any good vermifuge. Scours, or sim- 
ple diarrhoea, produced by indiges- 
tion or change of feed, will look like 
cholera, but may be cured by dry 
feeds. Hogs that sleep in bunches, 
or in dust and litter, will catch cold, 
bronchitis or pneumonia, but a prop- 
‘er study of the conditions will usual- 
ly show the treatment necessary. 








A GUIDE POST FOR 








Separator Buyers. 


_ Considering that much the same claims are made for all cream separators 
‘*on paper,’’ and some of the biggest claims for the poorest and trashiest 
machines, it is not surprising to frequently find the inexperienced buyer 

completely ‘‘at sea’’ as to which machine is 








the best. Of course the dairyman wants the 

5 yee separator that will make him the largest profits 

bs 4 :Lavat! He should therefore seek the advice of the ex- 

: perienced user, whose whole business success 

depends almost entirely upon the efficiency of the cream 
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separator. This user is the creamery operator. Creamery- 
| men have used separators for more than twenty-five years, 
A and the cream separator is today the very ‘‘backbone”’ of 
5 creamery operation. If a creamery handles 10,000 pounds of 
milk a day and its separator loses even one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

of the butterfat, it means $1,000.— loss at the end of the year. 
: Nor can the creameryman afford to operate a separator whith 
is not durable or is liable to break down just when he needs 
it most Hence it is reasonable to assume that creamery 
operators are the best separator judges. If the dairyman fol- 
lows their example he can -nake no mistake in the purchase 
of his separator. If he does this it means that he will buy a 
_, DE LAVAL machine, for 98 per cent. of the world’s cream- 
{] eries are today exclusive DE LAVAL users, the other 2 per 
Mp, | 4“. cent being divided among the many other makes of separators. 
4 47. Just ask avy experienced creameryman what separator is the 


most profitable and he will surely answer you the DE LA- 
VAL. If you are considering the purchase of a separator send for our ist 
of prominent DE LAVAL users which includes all well known private 
dairy owners, government experiment stations and the largest and most 
successful creamery concerns the world over. Don’t delay but write today. 





The De Laval 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Separator Co. 


109-113 Youville Square 


HICAGO MONTREAL 

1213 Filbert St. 16 & 77 York Street 
PHILADELPHIA 74 Cortlandt Street, TORONTO 

9 & 11 Drumm St. 14 & 16 Princess St. 

SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. WINNIPEG © 





Treatment for Cholera. 


There is no certain cure for the 
disease after it once sets in, but 
there are several medical remedies 
which will give considerable help, 
curing some of the mildest cases and 
aiding in preventing healthy hogs 
from getting sick by keeping the 
bowels clear and strengthening the 
system. ‘The best general remedy for 
this purpose is that recommended 
after many trials by the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, which is composed as follows: 


Wood or cob charcoal ...... 1 Ib. 
INS Sh ie ars oe we wane 2 lbs. 
Sodium chloride (common 
tS er ee ee 2 lbs. 
Sodium bicarbonate (baking 
NN ee a te a Me a ee 2 dbs. 
Sodium hyposulphite ....... 2 Ibs. 
Se! re 1 WD. 
(Or Epsom salts, 2 Ibs.) 
Antimony sulphide ......... 1 ib. 


Pulverize each of the ingredients 
well and mix them together thor- 
oughly. 

The dose is a tablespoonful for 
each 200 pounds weight of the hogs, 
given twice a day in shorts or bran 
shop feed. 

Another remedy somewhat less 
complicated, which has _ been used 
with good success by the Indiana Ex- 
periment Station is: 


Chlorate of potash ........ 1 lb. 
Bicarbonate of soda ........ 1 Ib. 
Nitrate of potash .......... 2 Ibs. 


The dose is the same as the Gov- 
ernment formula, a_ tablespoonful 
twice daily in slop. feed, with the ad- 
dition of five grains calomel to each 
dose if constipation is present. 


“Cholera Cures” Are Frauds. 


The Government formula can be 
mixed by every farmer at home, as 
most of the ingredients are usually 
on hand in the house, or can be easi- 
ly bought at any drug store. The 
mixture will not cost over ten cents 
a pound, and it is fully equal if not 
superior to all the patent hog cholera 
remedies that are constantly adver- 





tised and sold at 75 cents to $1.50 
per pound. Most of such remedies 
are either money-making ‘‘fakes,”’ 
made of salt, ashes and dirt, or else 
they contain practically. the same 
medicines as are found in the Gov- 
ernment formula given above, at 
about ten times the market price. 
Practically every remedy on the mar- 
ket has been tested repeatedly at va- 
rious Experiment Stations, without 
finding an infallible cure, or one bet- 
ter than those just given. It is 
money thrown away to invest in any 
costly remedies when they can be pre- 
pared so cheaply at home. Many 
breeders have had better success by 
feeding a pint of ordinary kerosene 
in each five gallons of slop feed than 
by using the patent nostrums. 





Visiting Neighbors’ Farms. 


Every farmer should get out occa- 
sionally and _ visit his neighbors’ 
farms. Every other’ business man 
makes it a point to know the men 
who are engaged in his line of work, 
and he profits by the acquaintance. 
The farmer who stays at home all 
the time is inclined to get the idea 


that the sun rises and sets for the 


particular benefit of his individual 
patch of earth, which means that he 
is in a fair way to go to seed. Of 
course when a man visits another 
man’s farm, he will not brag, criticise 
or gossip. If he goes in a friendly 
give-and-take spirit, he will general- 
ly find his neighbors quite ready to 
explain how he grows more corn to 
the acre than does the man on the 
next quarter, or to show why his 
poultry or his dairy bring him a prof- 
it, whereas they are only a drain on 
the resources of too many of his fel- 
low-farmers. It is not safe to jump 
at the conclusion that because a man 
grows more corn to the acre than you 
grow his soil is any better than yours. 
In nine cases out of ten he raises 
more because he uses better seed, or 
because he has learned better meth- 
ods of cultivation.—Farm Life. 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 





XXVII.—When a Man Dies Without a Will: How Debts Are Paid and 
Property Distributed. ; 





No. 27 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,’ prepared especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


The Clerk of the.Court is author- 
ized to order the sales of lands for 
the payment of the debts of the de- 
cedent, whenever the executor or ad- 
ministrator shows upon petition that 
the personal estate is insufficient to 
pay the debts; and the undevised 
real estate must be first sold in ex- 
oneration of that which is devised 
(given) in the will. 


Order of Payment of Debts. 


The debts of the decedent must 
be paid in the following order: 

First class. Debts which have a 
specific lien on property not exceed- 
ing the value of the property. Sec- 
ond. Funeral expenses. Third. 
Taxes assessed on decedent’s estate 
previous to his death. Fourth. 
Debts due to the United States and 
to the State of North Carolina. 
Fifth. Judgments within this State, 
in force, to the extent to which 
there is a lien on the property of the 
decedent at his death. Sixth. Wages 
due to any domestic servant or me- 
chanical or agricultural laborer em- 
ployed by the decedent, which claim 
for wages shall not extend to a pe- 
riod of more than one year next pre- 
ceding the death; or if such laborer 
or servant was employed for the 
year current at the decease, then 
from the time of such employment; 
for medical services within the 


twelve months preceding the de- 
cease. Seventh. All other debts and 
demands. 


It is well to call attention, under 
the class of debts known as funeral 
expenses, to an act of the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly of 1905 which 
authorizes an executor or administra. 
tor to expend, if he deems it proper, 
as much as one hundred dollars for 
the erection of a suitable grave- 
stone to mark the grave of his testa- 
tor or intestate. If it may be desired 
to spenc more than $100 for such 
grave-stcne, then application must 
be to the Clerk of the Superior 
Court for leave to make such expen- 
diture: and whatever amount the 
clerk may allow for such purpose, 
upon the same being approved by 
the resident judge of the district, the 
executor or administrator may. ex- 
pend. 

No preferences are allowed in the 
payment of the debts either by pay- 
ing it out of its class or by paying 
thereon more than a pro rato propor- 
tion in its class. 

If an executor or administrator 
doubts the justness of any claim pre- 
sented against the estate he may 
agree, in writing, to refer the mat- 
ter in controversy to one or more dis- 
interested persons, not exceeding 
three, who may act as if appointed 
as referees by the court. 


How the Property of an Intestate is 
Distributed by Law. 


The law of the distribution of the 
surplus of the personal estate of the 
intestate (Section 132, Revisal of 
1905) is as follows: 

(1) If there are not more than 
two children, one-third part to the 
widow of the intestate, and all the 
residue by equal portions to and 
among the children of the intestate 
and such persons as legally represent 
such children as may be then dead. 

(2) If there are more than two 
children, then the widow shall share 
equally with all the children and be 
entitled to a child’s part. 

(3) If there be no child nor legal 
representative of a deceased child, 
then one-half of the estate shall be 
allotted to the widow, and the resi- 





due be distributed equally to every 
of the next of kin of the intestate, 
who are in equal degree, and to 
those who legally represent them. 

(4) If there be no widow, the es- 
tate shall be distributed, by equal 
portions, among all the children, and 
such persons as_ legally represent 
such children as may be dead. 

(5) If there be neither widow nor 
children, nor any legal representative 
of the children, the estate shall be 
distributed equally to every of the 
next of kin of the intestate, who are 
in equal degree, and those who le- 
gally represent them. 

[If a son or a daughter should die 
without a will, and leave no children 
nor representative of children, but 
leave a father and mother surviving, 
then the father will take the whole of 
the personal estate of his deceased 
child as his or her next of kin.] 

(6) If, after the death of the fath- 
er, and in the lifetime of the mother, 
any of his children shall die intes- 
tate, without wife or children, every 
brother or sister, and the representa- 
tives of them, shall have an equal 
share with the mother of the de- 
ceased child. 

(7) If there be no child nor legal 
representative of a deceased child 
nor any of the next of kin of the 
intestate, then the widow, if there be 
one, shall be entitled to all the per- 
sonal estate of such intestate. 

Illegitimate children of the moth- 
er dying intestate, or the issue of 
such illegitimate children deceased, 
are considered the next of kin to her 
and entitled to her personal estate. 
And illegitimate children of the same 
mother are legitimate as between 
themselves, and their personal estate 
must be distributed as if they had 
been born in lawful wedlock. 


Advancements Must Be Accounted 
x For. 

Children, who shall have any es- 
tate by the settlement of their parent 
who died without a will, or shall 
have been advanced by such parent 
in his or her lifetime, must account 
with each other for the same in the 
distribution of the estate, as well as 
with the widow of an intestate father 
in ascertaining her child’s part of the 
estate: and such children must ren- 
der a schedule to the administrator 
of such advancement in the form of 
personal property, under oath. 

Advancements are understood to 
be gifts of money or personal prop- 
erty for the settling of a child in lifé, 
and not such as are mere presents 
of small value, or such as are re- 
quired for the support and education 
of the child. 

An advancement to a husband by 
his father-in-law is an advancement 
to his wife: and advancements are 
to be valued according to their 
worth at the time of the advance- 
ment. W. A. MONTGOMERY. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





“The chair of economics and po- 
litical history is to be established in 
the University of Virginia, with a sal- 
ary of $4,000 and a residence attach- 
ments, and it is said that it will be 
offered to Hon. John Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, the minority leader in 
the House of Representatives, and 
that he may accept it. Mr. Williams 
is represented as a gentleman of lit- 
terary tastes, to whom the atmos- 
phere of a university would be more 
agreeable than the strife and turmoi} 
of political leadership.”’ 


The Breed and the Pasture. 


One of the most serious difficulties 
the manufactuers in the South have 
had to contend with is the lack of 
faith of our own people in them. 
They thought they had to go North 
for everything. 

Happily for the manufacturers this 
feeling is passing and we are begin- 
ning to be allowed to stand on our 
own merits. Even if skilled labor is 
not availalie in some localities, it 
is instantly at our command for the 
price. Then again, thousands of our 
own people have learned the trades, 
and a North Carolina machinist is 
a better man than his fellow work- 
man in the North. We speak of the 
average, of course. He is of the orig- 
inal Anglo-Saxon stock, and, with the 
same knowledge and skill, he instant- 
ly becomes a leader. Most of our me- 
chanics were born in this section and 


There is more in the Breed than in 
the Pasture. 
LIDDELL COMPANY. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
High Grade Engines, Improved 
Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mill Ma- 
chinery, Pulleys, Shafting, ete. Larg- 
est Shops in four Southern States. 





Any Man Can Be Cured. 


The Keeley Institute, 
Greensboro, N. C.: 

I was always troubled with the 
whiskey habit; began drinking when 
very young, probably at fifteen years 
of age. I was married in 1854 and 
began to drink to excess about 1860. 
The habit grew with age, and at 
times I would stay under the influ- 
ence of the deadly poison for a week 
or ten days. I got so I could not 
get from under its influence when I 
wanted to, and the cursed evil still 
grew and followed me until I decided 
to go to your institute, about ten 
years ago. I went to your Institute 
and was cured. I found at your In- 
stitute even more than had been rec- 
ommended. The officers all men of 
the highest character, kind and 
pleasant; the rules are not in the 
least stringent and there is nothing 
to prevent any man from wanting to 
go there, after knowing the Institute 
as Ido. Any may can be cured who 
will do as the officers direct him. 

I have never tasted of any stimu- 
lants since I left your Institute and 
have no thirst or desire for it, and I 
am now nearly sevety-seven years 
old. My experience and the experi- 
ence of my friends and neighbors 
that have gone and taken your treat- 
ment convinces me that your Insti- 
tute is one of the grandest institu- 
tions on earth. May God bless your 
Institute. W. T. DIXON. 

Hookerton, N. C., Sept. 30, 1904. 











Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 





The 14th annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5c to 12\4e per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 











are of original North Carolina stock. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 











TWO HUNDRED BUSHELS Soja Beans 
at one dollar per bushel. Writequick. N.E. 
WARD, Selma, N. C. 





H. C. SIMPSON, Breeder of Italian Bees 
and Queens. Dealer in Bee Keepers Sup- 
plies, Catawba, S. C. 





$5.00 REWARD for lost Scotch Collie bitch; 
black and sable, white collar and feet. Name 
Fitz. Apply to or write JOHN H. JEF- 
FERIES, Supt. Pender Test Farm, Willard, 
North Carolina. 


If you want the Best Churn made, write 
Cc. C. Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 








ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS COW PEAS 
for sale. H.S. TYSAN, Farmville, N.C. 





WANTED—Orders for sane Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER Btatesville N.C. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
nameof your farm nee, printed. Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 








Weew End and Summer Excursion 
Fares Via the Seaboard. 


The Seaboard announces Week- 
End and Summer Excursion rates as 
follows: 

From Raleigh, N. C., to— 

Summer 
Excursion. 
Old Point, Ocean View, Virgin- 
ia Beach, Cape Henry, Old 


Point Comfort, etc....... $ 8.25 
Washington, D. C., N. & W. 
ae a 13.2 


Baltimore, Md., Bay Line.... 13.25 
New York, N. Y., O. D. S. S. 


eer. Sere re eer eee 22.25 
Boston, Mass., M. & M. T. Co. 26.25 
Providence, R. [.....3..656:. (24.25 


Also rates to Buffalo, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and all Summer Re- 
sorts in the East. 


Week- Summer 
End. Excursion 


Jackson Springs,N.C. $3.30 $4.40 
Wrightsville, .N. C... ..... 7.30 
Wilmington, N. C..... 4.50 a 
Lincolnton, N. C..... 5.25 8.25 
mmeipy, N. C. .. sec. 5.80 9.10 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. 6.45 9.75 
po a, ae | 5.25 7.80 
Blowing Rock, N.C... 8.60 13.00 


Summer Excursion and Week-End’ 


tickets are also on sale from all other 

rincipal points to Summer Resorts. 
For information as to rates and 

schedules, dates of sale and limits, 

address, i te GATS, T. P. Az, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 


change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING (0., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 
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Letters from Farmers. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


bitch (female dog) a nuisance, and 
put a license of $5 on her, and free 
the dog of taxes; so the breed would 
run out, and the sheep could live. 
M. L. DONALDSON. 
Greenville Co., S. C. 


Legislature Should Help Sheep Grow- 
ers, 


My Dear Sir: In reply to your card 
will say the cotton acreage in this 
county (Orangeburg) is same as last 
year. Corn crop has been increased 
11 per cent, and there has been an 
increase in oats and truck crops. 

On the whole the seasons have 
been favorable and crops’ well 
worked. 

We are sadly behind in ‘“‘sheep and 
wool.” The dogs flourish, and the 
sheep perish. The Legislature should 
give us relief. 

J. E. WANNAMAKER. 

Orangeburg Co., N. C. 


State Should Operate Phosphate 
Works. 


Cotton acreage reduced 50 per 
cent. Increase in oats and corn, 20 
per cent. 

Too dry to make preparations for 
late planting cotton and corn. Labor 
too high. People cannot take proper 
care of small grain and keep. grass 
out of their cotton. 

South Carolina should manufac- 
ture its own phosphate rock with its 
own convict labor. This is the cheap- 
est, best and most direct way of 
fighting the guano trust. 

J. C. STRIBLING. 

Anderson Co., S. C. 


Acreage Same as Last Year. 


Acreage same as last year. Seasons 
faborable. 

Farm methods improved along all 
lines. 

No especial legislation needed ex- 
cept to help labor conditions. 

D. F. EFIRD. 
Lexington Co., S. C. 


Immigration Laws. 


Replying to yours of the 5th inst. 
would say: Seasons very favorable 
and general outlook good up to June 
Ist. Since then heavy rains, and 
lands badly washed. Crops suffering 
with excessive moisture, and fields 
are getting foul with grass. Labor 
generally scarce. Crops ten days 
to three weeks late. Improved farm 
implements have been adopted where 
practical. P 

Farmers should ask the next Leg- 
islature to enact immigration laws 
that will give better and more prac- 
tical results. J. M. WOODLEY. 

Sumter Co., S. C. 


Ill.—FROM VIRGINIA 
Scarcity of Labor. 


1st. Crops, corn and tobacco, both 
decreased, due to scarcity of labor. 
The Tidewater Railroad extending 
enteding through Virginia for dis- 
tance of 400 miles. The double track- 
of N. & W. and Southern Railways 
for distance of 100 miles, has caused 
demand for labor, they paying $1.50 
per day for common laborers. Stand 
of corn bad due to wireworm. Wheat 
crop good. 

2nd. Season for planting tobacco 
late and one-sixth crop yet to plant. 

3rd. Some improvements in meth- 
ods of farming—though the land will 
have to be made ready for machin- 
ery, which the scarcity and high 
price of labor, has caused the farmer 
to consider. I am of opinion the 
planter of future will pay more at- 
tention to scientific farming and take 
greater interest in Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes. 

4th. As to legislation, the farmer 
needs to co-operate in disposing of 
his products, i. e., a mutual legisla- 
tion. A law against future gambling 








in the food and cloth products of 
farmers. To have a road law to co- 
operate with National Government In 
making roads, 

Hope you can attend Farmers In- 
stitute at Roanoke, July 10th, 11th 
and 12th. Virginia State Union A. 
S. of E. Staunton, Va., July 26th 
and 27th. T. W. EVANS. 

Campbell Co., Va. 


Farm Conditions Improving. 


lst. The acreage of the peanut 
crop has been doubled in the last 
five years, the advent of the weeder 
and other improved implements mak- 
ing it possible, in spite of the scar- 
city of farm help. The corn crop 
has also been increased possibly one- 
fourth. 
' 2nd. The season last year was very 
unfavorable, but has been all we 
could ask for since the middle of 
April this year, and there is now 
favorable growing weather. 

3rd. There has been a great im- 
provement in farm methods in the 
last few years, especially along the 
line of surface cultivation with the 
weeder and double cultivator, doing 
away with the old method of hill- 
ing everything, and the prospect for 
farming is a great deal brighter than 
ever before—and such improvements 
as the telephone and R. F. D. coming 
into general use. 

4th. About the best thing the 
next Legislature can do for us is to 
repeal a good part of the laws they 
now have in force and which are det- 
rimental to the farming interest gen- 
erally. 

ISAAC T. JONES. 
Surry Co., Va. 


Against ’Phone Monopolies. 


Ist. Acreage about an average. 

2nd. Season was dry, but suffi- 
cient rain now. 

3rd. Methods improving rapidly. 
General prospects and conditions ex- 
cellent. Wheat good, corn’ good, 
peaches good, grazing good, oats 
fair hay rather light, apples light. 

4th. We need a law requiring an 
itemized statement of all monies col- 
lected by taxation to be printed in 
county papers and also an itemized 
statement of how spent by our pub- 
lic officials and corporation; a law 
preventing conditions which practi- 
cally amount to monopolies for 
*phone companies, and a law for in- 
spection of certain agricultural pro- 
ducts—bill now before Congress. 

H. C. BARRETT. 
Warren Co., Va. 


Decrease in Tobacco Acreage. 


(1) From one-third to one-half 
less in tobacco for want of plants. 

(2) Just now we are having fine 
seasons. 

(3) No improvements. Prospects 
not very bright for farmers in this 
section. 

(4) Any legislation that will give 
the farmers better and more labor- 
ers. Ss. C. REDD. 

Hanover Co., Va. 














Certain: 






if you are an energetic young man 
or woman.and that energy is accom- 
panied by a desire to enter the com- 
mercial field and there do well, this 
college can open every avenue to 
success for you by imparting to you 
a practical knowledge of all the de- 
tail of the business offices of banks, 
firms and factories—let us send our 
catalogue. Write the nearest of our 


colleges. 
MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HOUSTON, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, Va. 
CoLUMBUS,GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 















EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








Littleton College, Littleton, N. C., 
and Louise Cottage, Willoughby 
Beach, Va., will both be opened June 
165th as summer hotels. The fall 
term of Littleton College will begin 
September 19th. Summer work at 
the College, at Louise Cottage or at 
home will be offered to twenty young 
women who make immediate appli- 
cation. Address J. M. Rhodes, Lit- 
tleton, N. C. 


‘ENERO o oC ae Re 
Institute for ~=——\ College 
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omen an ou r 4 e Ss 
— a PEACE High Standard 
Music. The RALEIGH sCatalogue 
Best Piace FREE 
for Your Address 

Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
mentsof science. Gymnasium fur- 
nished with best apparatus. Ex- 
penses very moderate. Aid for 
NY worthy students. 























Young Men wishing to Study & 
Law should investigate the 
saperior advantages offered 
by the Department of Law in 
Trinity College: : i: : : : 


—— IIIA AA. 


For catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 














D. W. NEwsoom, Registrar, 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Trinity Park 


School. 


A first-class preparatory sch col ° 
Certificates of graduation accepted for 
entrance to leading Southern colleges. 





Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South. 


Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Lib- 
rary containing thirty thousand vol- 
umes. Well a. gy mnasium. 
High standards and modern methods 
of instruction. Frequent lectures by 
prominent lecturers. Expenses ex- 
ceedingly moderate. Seven years of 
phenomenal success. 

For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 








> Wor OP 
dint oe 
BUSINESS—When you thinuk’ofgoing’off¥to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address a, Se Business College, 
a eS or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
oo 


teach eeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 











RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, ¢~ < 


University College of Medicine, 


Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire, First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue. 









The North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College. 


Courses—Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Three courses leading to degrees. Special courses for graduates of other colleges. 


Well-equipped Training School for Teachers. 


Board, laundry, tuition, and fees for use of 


text-books, etc., $170a year. For free tuition students, $125. Fifteenth annual session be- 
gins September 20, 1906. To secure board in the dormitories, all free tuition applications 
should be made before July 15. Correspondence invited from those desiring competent 
teachers and stenographers. For catalog and other information, address 


CHAS. D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 








— ATLANTA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE— 
BOX 257, ATLANTA, GA. 


Largest medical college in this section of the South. Dignified institution of high 
grade. Clinical advantages most excellent. Unusual facilities for practical labora- 
tory work in pathology, bacteriology and dissecting. Equipment new and complete. 
Faculty of 35 educated physicians ex perienced in professional teaching. Four courses 
required for graduation. Largest medical college building between Baltimore and 
New Orleans will be finished by September 15. Write for catalogue H. 














Before deciding on a School for your Daughter, write for Catalogue of 


Davenport Gollege. 








Address, CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, N. C. 
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114th Year reasonable. 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 


MILITARY. Area of patronage widest inthe south. Boys expelled 
from other schools not received. Onthe Asheville Plateau. Rates 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 4, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 











BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


——MARS HILL COLLECE—— 


The Leading Co-educational Institution in Western N. C. 345 Students. 
45 Counties. 


Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Four buildings. Spilman Home 
for Girls ($6 a month). Hall for boys ($8 a month). All under personal watchcare of 
the Faculty. Literary tuition $1.50 to $2.50. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) 
opens August 9, 1906. See our Catalogue and “College Quarterly.” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


7 States. 











If you are interested in a Dental Education, mail this Coupon to the 
Southern Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 


DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Mail This 
To-Day 











Send me Catalogue No. 40......of Southern Dental College. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE © 








The Lady’s Yes. 


“Yes,’’ I answered you last night; 
“No,” this morning, sir, I say. 
Colors seen by candle-light, 
Will not look the same by day. 


When the viols played their best, 
Lamps above, and laughs below— 
Love me sounded like a jest, 
Fit for Yes or fit for No. 


Call me false, or call me free— 
Vow, whatever light may shine, 

No man on your face shall see 
Any grief for change on mine. 


Yet the sin is on us both— 
Time to dance is not to woo— 





Wooer light makes fickle troth— 
Scorn of me recoils on you. 


Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high; 
Bravely, as for life and death— 

With a loyal gravity. 


Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skies, 
Guard her, by your truthful words, 

Pure from courtship’s iiatteries. 


By your truth she shall be true— 
Ever true, as wives of yore— 

And her Yes, once said to you. 
Shall be Yes for evermore. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 








UNIQUE “BEN TILLMAN.” 





A More Intimate View of the South Carolinian Now So Conspicuous in 


National 


The placing of the railroad rate | 
bill into the hands of Senator B. R. 
Tillman has done more to bring that 
peculiar, but altogether brilliant, 
personage into public view than any 
one of the single acts of his’ some- 
what stormy political career. And 
it is serving to clear the atmosphere 
around him and give the public a 
better view of him. Tillman was 
launched as a sterm petrel. He came 
in on the crest of a tempestuous 
wave that swept. away many of South 
Carolina’s cherished traditions, and 
the people of the old regime still 
curse him; but it must be admitted 
that Tillman wrought a great work 
for his State, educationally and in- 
dustrially. He will never outlive 
the prejudice of many South Caro- 
lina people, but there are those who 
see in him more of man than devil. 
And now that he is more prominent- 
ly before the public than at any pre- 
vious time in his career, the people 
want to know more about him. We 
find an interesting sketch of him fn 
the New York Sun, from which we 
quote: 


Tillman's Boyhood Training. 


“His father died when he was 
but two years old, but he had an 
uncle who took an interest in him as 
he grew up, and bequeathed to him 
his large and well chosen library. 
From the time that he received it, 
Mr. Tillman became a student, and 
it is said that he is now one of the 
best read men in Congress. Not 
long ago he was compelled to take 
morphine to ease pain in his throat, 
upon which several operations were 
performed, and while under the in- 
fluence of the drug he lay back in his 
bed and repeated line after line and 
stanza after stanza from Byron, 
Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Shake- 
speare and other English poets— 
stanzas which he had not read for 
perhaps twenty years. Mr. Tillman 
never had the advantage of a col- 
lege education. He was fourteen 
years of age when the War Between 
the States broke out and was sent 
to an academy to prepare for col- 
lege, but an abscess formed in the 
back of his left eye and entirely de- 
stroyed it. At the age of seventeen 
he enlisted in the artillery corps at 
Atlanta, but was never able to go to 
the front on account of his illness. 
As soon as he recovered his health 
he took charge of his mother’s large 
estate, a farm of 6090 acres, and this 
he managed until he was elected Gov- 
ernor in 1890. He married at twen- 
ty and his fellow-student of his farm 
and all his affairs was his young 
wife. There are several children, the 
oldest son being his private secretary. 
Mr. Tillman did not hold any office 





until he was elected Governor of 


Affairs. 


South Carolina. Five years prior to 
that he was scarcely known outside 
of his immediate section. The first 
public speech he ever made was at 
a gathering of farmers at Bennetts- 
ville in 1885, when he was thirty- 
eight years old. But the speech at- 
tracted the attention of the whole 
State, brought him into immediate 
prominence. and since then he has 
been a conspicuous figure in South 
Carolina affairs and the leading poli- 
tician of the State.” 


A Glimpse of Tillman at Home. 


in connection with the foregoing 
editorial from the Charlotte Chron- 
icle, the following extract from an 
article by W. A. Lewis in the cur- 
rent issue of Success is interesting 
as showing the contrast between Till- 
man in the home circle and Tillman 
in the Senate: 


‘**Ben’”’ Tillman, lolling back in 
an arm chair, is one personality. 
Senator Benjamin R. Tillman, on the 
floor of the United States Senate, is 
something entirely different. The 
contrast is wonderful, but unstudied. 

“There is no individuality in 
American public life so ungroomed 
and earthly as Tillman. Beneath the 
tousled hair, behind the solitary 
brown eye, is an intellect colossal and 
majestic, contemptuous of the exalta- 
tions of position, despising all pla- 
tooning of self, inveighing against 
whatever savors of sham and hum- 
bug. 

“Tillman dearly loves the hard- 
ships of steadfast principles and re- 
vels in the hardest forms of a righte- 
ous hatred of lies and liars. He is 
anything but a novitiate; still he is 
extraordinary and a surprising propo- 
sition in the geometry of sudden- 
ness. But he bends with no syco- 
phancy, shakes with no vacillation, 
snaps with no disloyalty, wobbles 
with no irresolution. His intellectual 
weapons are wit, satire, invective, 


irony, and scorn, wielded with the 
edge of daring and the swirl of 
strength. 


‘In the Senate chamber he always 
clutches a brand—unlit, aflame, or 
charred. He is tirelessly a-buckle 
and a-fray, spurred and ungloved, a 
storm-born blow-giver. ‘i 

“But, reclining in an arm-chair at 
his ease, his mind undisturbed by the 
fumes of the day that has died, un- 
agitated by the expectations of the 
day unborn, a_ mischievous smile 
playing about his mobile lips, the re- 
sponsibilities of statesmanship laid 
aside, the strife, conflicts and strug- 
gles of public life for the moment 
abandoned, with just the sweet sym- 
pathy of his little family circle to 





calm him, the undisguised admira- 
tion of the woman sitting opposite 
him, the playful humor of his domes- 
tic side, and you have another and 
distinctly opposite Tillman. A tender 
mildness comes into the brown eye; 
a musical cadence pervades the worn 
voice; and a laungor that consti- 
tutes positive luxury to this glutton 
of labor, thought, and toil, converts 
into relaxation the exhausting ten- 
sions of a mammoth organism of 
nerves. 

“No other Senator can arouse his 
compeers to greater activities. No 
other man exhibits a fonder tender- 
ness to his family, or can provide 
more genuine hospitality to his 
guests.”’ 





Rules for Home Education. 


The following rules are worthy of 
being printed in letters of gold, ana 
placed in a conspicuous place in ev- 
ery household: 

(1) From your children’s earliest 
infancy, inculeate the necessity of 
instant obedience. 

(2) Unite firmness with gentle- 
ness. Let your children always un- 
derstand that you mean what you 
say. x 
(3) Never promise them anything 
unless you are quite sure you can 
give them what you Say. 

(4) If you tell a child to do some- 
thing, show him how to do it and see 
that it is done. 

(5) Always punish your children 
for wilfully disobeying you, but nev- 
er punish them in anger. 

(6) Never let them perceive that 
they vex you, or make you lose your 
self-command. 

(7) If they give way to petulance 
or ill temper, wait till they are calm, 
and then gently reason with them on 
the impropriety of their conduct. 

(8) Remember that a little present 
punishment when the occasion arises 
is much more effectual than the 
threatening of a greater punishment 
should the fault be renewed. 

(9) Never give your children any- 
thing because they cry for it. 

(10) On no account allow them 
to do at one time what you have for- 
bidden, under the same _ circum- 
stances, at another. 

(11) Teach them that the only 
sure and easy way to appear good 
is to be good. 

(12) Accustom them to make their 
little recitals with perfect truth. 

(13) Never allow tale-bearing. 

(14) Teach them self-denial, not 
self-indulgence of an angry.and re- 
sentful spirit—Home Illustrated. 





A Very Sick Boy. 


Mark Twain on his last visit to his 
birthpJace—Hannibal, Mo.,—told the 
school children a true story about a 
school-boy, says the Philadelphia 
Record. | 

“This boy,’’ he said, ‘‘aawoke one 
morning very ill. His groans alarm- 
ed the household. The doctor was 
sent for and came, post-haste. 

***Well,’ said the doctor as he en- 
tered the sick-room, ‘what is the 
trouble?” | 

““*A pain in my side,’ said the boy. 

‘Any pain in the head?’ 

“=e, ors 

‘Ig the right hand stiff?’ 

** A little.’ 

‘**How about the right foot?’ 

**That’s stiff, too.’ 

“The doctor winked at the boy’s 
mother. 

“‘Well,’ he said, ‘you’re pretty 
sick. But you’ll be able to go to 
school on Monday. Let me see, to- 
day is Saturday and , 

“Is to-day Saturday?’ said the 
boy in a vexed tone. ‘I thought it was 
Friday.’ 

“Half an hour later the boy de- 
Clared himself healed and got up. 
Then they packed him off to school, 
for it was Friday, after all.’’ 





° 





Your Boy. 


You do not know what is in him. 

Bear with him; be patient; wait. 

Feed him; clothe him; love him. 

He is a boy, and most boys are 
bad and I fear he is light-headed as 
well. 

But remember he calls you father. 
When he played in your lap, you 
fondly hoped he would some day be 
a great and useful man. 

Now that he has grown larger, 
and his young blood drives him into 
gleeful sport, and makes him im- 
patient of serious things—rattling, 
playful, thoughtless— you almost 
despair. But don’t be snappish and 
snarlish, and make him feel that you 
are disappointed in him. He is your 
boy, and you are to live in him. He 
bears your name, and is to send it 
on down the stream of time. He in- 
herits your fortune and fame, and is 
to transmit them to generations to 
come. 

It cannot be otherwise. A daugh- 
ter divides your fortune, transmits 
less of your fame and loses your 
name. A boy is more nearly yourself 
than anything else can be. It is 
through your boy you go down in 
history; through your boy you are 
to live in the future; by him you are 
to act upon the generation that is to 
come. 

It may be difficult to govern him, 
but be patient. He may seem ad- 
verse to everything useful and good; 
but wait. 

No one can tell what is in a boy. 
He may surprise you some day. 
Hope. Let him grow. While his 
body grows larger and stronger, his 
mental and moral nature may expand 
and improve. 

Educate your boy. You may 
think money spent in this way is 
money spent in vain. There is noth- 
ing in him; he has no pride, no as- 
piration. You don’t know. 

No one can tell what is in a boy. 
Besides, there may be an unkindled 
spark, an unfanned flame, a smolder- 
ing fire, a latent energy, which the 
teacher’s rod may stir, the associa- 
tion, which the books and men may 
arouse, develop and direct, and thus 
start a boy a-going, with such energy 
and determination that no power on 
earth could stop him short of the 
topmost round in the ladder of fame. 
—Exchange. 





A Corn-Fed Humorist. 


Two gentlemen were traveling in 
one of the hill countries of Kentucky 
not long ago, bound on an explora- 
tion for pitch pine, says the Reader 
Magazine. They had been driving 
for two hours without encounter- 
ing a human being, when they came 
in sight of a cabin in a clearing. It 
was very still. The hogs lay where 
they had fallen, the thin clay-bank 
mule grazed ’round and ’round in a 
neat circle, to save the trouble of 
walking, and one lean, lank man, 
whose garments were the color of 
the clay-bank mule, leaned against 
a tree and let time roll by. 

“Wonder if he can speak?” said 
one traveler to the other. 

“Try him,” said his companion. 

The two approached the man, 
whose yellowish eyes regarded them 
without apparent curiosity. 

“How do you do?” said the North- 
erner. 

“Howdy,’’ remarked the Southern- 
er languidly. 

“Pleasant country.” 

“Fur them thet likes it.’’ 

“Lived here all your life?’’ 

The Southerner spat pensively in 
the dust. 

“Not yit,” he said. 





“The millionaire who has caught 
up with fortune by turning sharp 
corners is much poorer than the 
bankrupt who lost doing his honest 
best.’’ 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 





All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aut Mary’s Letter. 


‘“‘What is so rare as a day in June” 
with its luxuriant growth, balmy, 
flower-laden breezes and blue skies? 
From the tree near by there comes 
the caressing love-note of nesting 
birds; it is glorious to be alive! But 
I must not indulge in rhapsodies over 
these lovely days; I have not time, 
nor will Mr. Editor give me space for 
this. 

* * * 

We are so glad that Search Ward 
wrote again. The wise man tells us, 
“Tron sharpeneth iron; so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.’’ Also we read: “He that re- 
buketh a man, afterwards shall find 
more favor than he that flattereth 
with the tongue.’’ Now, dear friend, 
the home where neither parents or 
children appreciate the advantages 
of good school training is the very 
home where a law to force these 
parents to do their duty is needed. 
The child is too young to love any- 
thing but its own ease; if the parents 
are too ignorant and lacking in fore- 
sight to provide instruction that will 
make this child more capable and 
independent, then should not some 
law force them? Surely there is 
something morally wrong where par- 
ents do not care for the best train- 
ing of their children. From such 
homes usually go out the restless 
idlers and anarchists who make 
trouble. 

For the home that is dependent 
for support on the young children, 
special provision would be made in 
the law. 

Search Wards.refers to the Scrip- 
tural quotation, ““‘But if any provide 
not for his own and especially for 
those of his own house, he has de- 
nied the faith and is worse than an 
infidei.’”’ Do you understand the sa- 
cred injunction as meaning simply 
creature comforts? “‘Even the beasts 
that perish’? do this much, so far as 
they can for their young. For man, 
made in the Divine image, with the 
light of nature and revelation to 
guide him, it must surely mean 
something more. St. Paul must have 
meant training as well as food and 
raiment. Dear friend, ours is only 
an exchange of ideas, a ‘‘bloodless 
battle.”’” Come again. 


*x* *& * 


Another esteemed corespondent, 
Broncho, writes along the same 
lines: opposed to compulsory educa- 
tion as a sentiment that cannot be 
reduced to practical purposes. Coun- 
tries that have tried this law have 
not found it merely a sentiment, but 
a wise measure, looking into the 
future for its coming citizens. 

Broncho says “It is not right to 
take a child from its mother, who 
has spent her best years in an_effort 


: to raise it, place it in school and let 


her suffer.’’ The law would not be 
be arbitrary, but would make pro- 
vision for different conditions. Our 
country is not noted for the severity 
of any of its laws. Write again, 


, please. 


* * * 


E. O. C. asks the old, old, yet ever 
new question, ‘“‘How shall we rear 
our children to make true men and 
women of them?’’ By precept and 
example of industry, order, obedi- 
ence and true reverence; taking 
God’s word for our guide. More 
children are ruined at home, no 
doubt, than are destroyed by every 
outside influence. This a big, broad 
subject. You must write, again, and 
others, I do hope, will give their 
views. 

* * * 

I am sure, dear Jane, that your 

scrapbook is a treasure; the selec- 





tions of poetry in The Progressive 
Farmer are always the very best lit- 
erature. And Eugene Field’s sweet- 
est poem will never grow old. In 
many homes “The little toy soldier” 
is a sacred relic of ‘‘Little Boy Blue’”’ 
who has gone to be with the angels. 
AUNT MARY. 


® 
The Question Now Before the House. 





Dear Aunt Mary: I enjoyed the 
‘“‘Klinard debate,’ and I heartily en- 
dorse the words of Jack. If there 
is anything I do detest, it is seeing 
Southern women, descendants of the 
mothers whose gentle and modest 
characters have illuminated South- 
ern life for centuries, the women 
who are in their turn to affect the 
moral progress of the South, care- 
lessly, slouchily, and even immodest- 
ly dressed. But debate on this sub- 
ject has ceased, and since war is 
over, and peace, sweet peace, has 
been declared, I guess I had better 
not start it again. 

If I make no mistake, the princi- 
pal subject before the Chatterers at 
present is “Compulsory Education.”’ 
It is a subject that affords free de- 
bate, and one that should be con- 
sidered by our statesmen. I admire 
the benevolent spirit of Jeanie Deans 
—-I admire the love that she has 
for suffering children, and for this 
country; and I am willing to admit 
there are boys and girls who are 
growing into manhood and woman- 
hood in ignorance. I think it is 
the duty of the Government as a 
humane Government to relieve the 
children of this ignorance, if there 
isa way to effect this emancipation 
without causing the Government to 
suffer in some way. But this country 
cannot, according to my judgment, 
pass laws of this kind at the present 
day. If we were willing for sentiment 
to rule,we would at once say, Give us 
compulsory education, but when we 
base our actions on facts we cannot 
afford ‘it. 

It is not right to take a child from 
a mother who has spent the best 
years of her life in trying to rear it, 
a mother who has worn her soul and 
life away in an attempt to raise it, 
it is not right to take her child from 
heratatime when sheisdependent on 
its labor for a living, and place him 
in school and let her suffer. And 
until the Government is willing to 
distribute supplies to the poverty- 
stricken mothers of the South, it can- 
not as a humane Government afford 
to enforce a compulsory school law. 
I pledge my assistance to better edu- 
cation, but I also pledge my assist- 
ance, heart and soul, to the support 
of the suffering motherhood of the 
South. BRONCHO. 

Northampton Co., N. C. 





In Reply to “Aunt Mary.” 


Dear Aunt Mary: I’am glad that 
you felt free in saying what did 
about my letter against compulsory 
education. If everybody kept their 
opinions to themselves, no one would 
ever be wiser by association. 

You seem to think that there are 
no families where the father is not 
able to support his children, and 
look upon it almost as a crime for 
him to call in his children to aid 
him. I happen to be familiar with 
both the country life and the mill 
village life, and in my experience 
find that the child is put to work 
as early, and worked as hard in the 
country as in the mill villge. But 
this does not make it right for them 
to work children. 

I said in my last letter that some 
children are fatherless and have to 
work for the support of their mother 
and younger members of the family. 
I know now of a mother and six 
children who moved here sometime 
last fall from the country. During 
the winter two children have worked 
and two gone to school. Now I ask 





the question, what would have be- 
come of that family had we had a 
compulsory school law? These two 
children, fourteen and sixteen years 
old, supported themselves, _ their 
mother, and sent two to school, be- 
sides caring for two small sisters. 

I know another family—six chil- 
dren, father and mother. During the 
winter, the father and fourteen-year- 
old son supported the family and 
kept three in school. 

Now you say something is wrong 
if a man cannot support his family. 
The average laborer anywhere makes 
from six to ten dollars per week, 
and it takes more than one dollar 
per week to support one person. I 
think in cases like these, for the 
Government to step in and_ force 
these children to go to school would 
not be living up to the teaching of 
the Creator, for somewhere it reads 
that he that provideth not for his 
own household is worse than an in- 
fidel. 

But aside from this,-I think the 
principle behind compulsory educa- 
tion is wrong. When the Govern- 
mens forces parents to send their 
children to school, just there the 
family freedom, duties, and _ priv- 
ileges are being tampered with. 

I know that there are children 
who do not go to school, and whose 
parents do not care if they don’t go. 
What good will it do to force this 
child to school when neither he nor 
his parents are in sympathy with 
the system? I say, put a premium 
on education; give the children 
something to work for. Look what 
great strides have been taken in 
education in the last few years! The 
parents have been roused, and in 
turn have stimulated the children, 
and at present I venture to say there 
is a greater interest in education 
than could have possibly been had 
we inaugurated a compulsory. sys- 
tem. SEARCH WARD. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





On a New Subject. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have been a 
constant reader of The Progressive 
Farmer from its birth, and I - feel 
now that I shall be as long as I live. 
I enjoy every nook and corner in 
it, especially the ‘‘Social Chat,” and 
I have wondered time and again why 
we mothers have not written more. 
I have thought for a long time I 
would write, but could not decide 
for my life what to write about that 
would be beneficial, but for the last 
few weeks I have fully decided, and 
I do hope that all mothers who think 
they can do the subject justice will 
join me most heartily -in discussing 
it. I feel my own incompetency very 
much indeed, but will do the best 
I can, in order that I may receive 
all the knowledge that I can. I have 
girls, one about grown at the B. U. 
W., one son at Wake Forest, and 
five more children at home, and it 
is my heart’s desire to raise them 





up to be genuine men and women. 
My subject shall be, ‘“‘How shall we 
rear our children to make true men 
and women of them?’ Wee talk 
about missions and missionaries,— 
how are we going to have them with- 
out the men and women? And I fear 
they are scarce. I mean true ones, 
who go out to work, and battle for 
souls as they should. Do our moth- 
ers start them in life with the right 
spirit? 

If my letter of introduction ap- 
pears and you think the subject wor- 
thy of notice, I will come again, and 
if not I will be a silent reader and 
enjoy what the others say. Wishing 
the dear old Progressive Farmer a 
long, long life and much success, 

E. C. O. 

Wake Co., N. C. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 


The Raney Canner Co., 
North Carolina. 
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Splendid new lot 54-inch Taf- 
feta mohairs—$1.00. 

Unusually bright and lustrous 
—texttire superb—much lighter 
and finer than Mohairs usually 
come—just right weight for 
Summer. ; 

Specially priced lot 75c 
genuine Bradford Mohairs, soc. 

Neat mixtures, line or cluster 
stripes—Greys, Greens, Tans, 
Browns, Blues—42 inches wide. 

Select large showing Cream, 
Plain or Fancy Colored Mohairs 


5oc to $1.50. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - PENNSYLVANIA. 
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if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 


MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
SHEK’”'—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 

ualities and great durability of the “MATHU- 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
recognized as the “LEADER” and g 







Catalogue and full 


MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. 
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““WHAT’S THE NEWS?”’ 


a a a a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FACKING HOUSES AND OUR MEAT SUPPLY. 


For two weeks now the chief ‘topic of discus- 
sion has been the exposure of Chicago packing 
house methods—the reckless disregard of cleanli- 
ness and decency exhibited by the Beef Trust. We 
are glad there are to be sweeping reforms; unde- 
uiably the times were ripe, and rotten ripe for 
change. And yet it is our opinion that conditions 
in the packing houses have been very much ex- 
aggerated—certainly if we may judge from our 
own visits to packing houses in Omaha and East 
St. Louis. 'This does not alter the fact, however, 
that if conditions generally are even one-tenth 
as bad as is reported by Messrs. Neill and Rey- 
nolds, there is need of the thorough and unspar- 
ing inspection which Congress is preparing to 
guarantee in the future. What one regrets most 
is that. while the people heretofore have innocent- 
ly eaten the unclean stuff, they are likely to turn 
in disgust from the whole packing house business 
just at the time when it becomes really worthy of 
patronage. 

& 
WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 

Not for many a day has Congress had before it 
at once so many problems of the first order of 
importance as it has had to wrestle with this ses- 
sion. The rate bill is not yet disposed of, though 
the conference committee is likely to hammer it 
into final shape in a very few days now—and as 
we predicted from the first, the spasm of virtue 
in which the Solons voted in an anti-pass amend- 
ment has passed, and that valuable feature is 
doomed. The Statehood Bill is now a law, after 
its long record of adventures—meaning that Okla- 
homa, swallowing up Indian Territory, becomes a 
State at once, and that citizens of Arizona and 
New Mexico are to vote next November on the 
question of making one State of those two Terri- 
tories. The proposition will probably be defeated. 
And while the Solons had hoped to dodge the 
Guestion of whether the Panama Canal shall be 
lock or sea level, Secretary Taft says now that 
they must settle this matter, too, before they go 
home, or work on the big ditch will have to stop. 
the House Friday declared for the lock type, the 
vote being 110 to 36. The Philippine Tariff Bili 
seems to be safely shelved; and the Pure Food 
Bill appears to have fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines—the patent medicine interests any- 
how having succeeded in maiming it inexcusably. 


* In the bill prohibiting corporations from making 


contributions to campaign purposes, passed by the 
Senate, we have perhaps the best recent act of 
The punishment of the corporation 
for violating this provision is a fine of $5,000. 
while each director or officer consenting to the 
campaign contribution is liable to a fine of $17000. 


ae 
“GAS” ADDICKS IS BLOWN OUT. 


either House. 


There was rejoicing last week among all people 
interested in civic righteousness when news came 
that J. Edward Addicks, of Delaware, had been 
beaten for the United States Senate. For eleven 
years with bribery and corruption unblushing and 
unlimited, ““Gas’’ Addicks has sought to buy the 
place—finding it more than once seemingly in his 
grasp, yet always as elusive as the Tantalus cup 
-—and in the effort has almost hopelessly poisoned 
Delaware politics. And Addicks is another illus- 
tration of how a man may smile and smile and be 
a Villian. Slave to no vice or passion, he only serves 
the devil more effectively by centering all his en- 





ergies upon one sordid and selfish ambition. It is 
to be hoped that he has now had his death blow. 
es 
THE COTTON ACREAGE. 

Assistant Secretary Hays of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has issued a state- 
ment announcing that while the official report 
shows an increase of 6.2 per cent jm cotton acre- 
age as compared with last year, “fully one-third 
of the estimated increase reported last month 
is attributable to rectification of last year’s work 
to bring it into harmony with the census report 
of the amount of cotton ginned in the respective 
States.” In other words, the real increase in 
acreage is only about four per cent. We think 
that the Department of Agriculture has had a 
great deal of unjust abuse on account of its cotton 
reports, but here there seems to be very good 
grounds for criticism. The failure of the Depart- 
ment to make this explanation until it was 
brought under fire seems—at this distance—to 
be inexcusable. 

We are glad that Congressman Ellerbe of South 
Carolina, brought out the correction, and at the 
same time he is unquestionably right in not 
wishing ‘‘to destroy the bureau, which when re- 
formed and purified can be made a bulwark 
against the enemies of the cotton grower.” 

In this connection it is also worth noting that 
Mr. Victor H. Olmstead,—who, by the way, is 
a native of Cherokee County, N. C.—has been 
appointed Chief Statistician of the Department to 
succeed John Hyde. 





& 
NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS AND 
TICIANS. 

It looks now as if all the Congressmen from 
North Carolina (all are Democrats except Mr. 
Blackburn) will be renominated, except Mr 
Gudger, defeated by W. T. Crawford. In the 
Eighth Mr. Blackburn will have as his opponent 
Mr. R. N. Hackett, of Wilkesboro, a rough and 
ready fiighter. In his speech of acceptance, how- 
ever, we regret to notice that he seemed to fore- 
shadow a campaign of personal abuse—a thing 
of which we have had too much in North Carolina. 
Congressman Thomas, an earnest worker, will 
be re-nominated, his only opponent being Mr. 
George E. Hood. Congressman Small will not 
have opposition this time; for although people 
in his district agree with us in regretting his 
support of the last mail subsidy, they recognize 
ability, straightforwardness and 
broad-mindedness. Madam Rumor has it that 
Representatives Small, Pou, Page and W. W. 
Kitchen are all receptive gubernatorial candi- 
dates—for two years hence: four abler men have 
seldom been mentioned for the place. And by 
that time, Madam Rumor also reports, Governor 
Glenn will be in the midst of his campaign for 
Senator Overman’s seat: he will probably demand 
a primary, and there is much speculation as to 
whether his advocacy of State prohibition will 
help him materially. Most of the County Con- 
ventions held so far have instructed for Senator 
Simmons, and there is now no reasonable doubt 
of his re-election. He has broadened much since 
he went into the Senate, and has pleasantly dis- 
uppointed those citizens who thought him a mere 
wachine politician and nothing more. Senator 
Overman, without ostentation, has also made an 
excellent record. For Corporation Commissioner, 
Mr. Franklin McNeill is also certain of re-nomina- 
tion: the people prefer to trust Mr. McNeill to 
bring about the reforms they see are needed— 
and some are certainly needed—rather than en- 
dorse Mr. Long’s too radical platform. The regret 
over Judge Shaw’s defeat is tempered by the 
knowledge of the high character of his successor, 
Mr. J. Crawford Biggs, of Durham. 


we 
WIZARD EDISON AND HIS COBALT FINDS. 
Thomas A. Edison, the wizard of electricity, 
has been for some time in Western North Caro- 
lina and leaves the State with the startling an- 


POLI- 





his unusual 





nouncement: “If cobalt ore is as thick and as 
rich in North Carolina as I believe, I will reduce 
the weight of storage batteries in automobiles 
50 per cent and the cost of traffic in cities 55 per 
cent.” Heretofore lead has been chiefly used 
in storage batteries, little cobalt having been 
found outside of small areas in France and Aus- 
tralia; and the product from these countries is 
very expensive. Now Mr. Edison says that the 
ore abounds in a streak running east trom Nash- 
ville, Tenn., toward Shelby, N. C. He is further 
quoted as follows: 

“T have found cobalt in Lincoln, Gaston, Cleve- 
land and Jackson Counties. In Jackson County 
there is a large quantity of it, while the beds are 
valuable in the other counties. I made assays of 
the mineral in many places, and I found that 
quality to be just what I was looking for. * * * 
When I can equip an automobile propelled by 
the cobalt system the weight will be cut in half, 
thereby giving the new machines an enviable ad- 
vantage over the ones now in use, and when the 
price is reduced so as to place them within the 
reach of everybody, it means that the horse is 
a thing of the past.” 

Of course, Mr. Edison’s invention cannot put 
the horse out of business, but after all allowances 
are made for sensationalism, it looks as if he has 
really made a wonderful discovery in our South- 
ern mountain region. 

a 
“THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” 


Last week was ‘‘Home-Coming Week” with 
iventuckians, and thousands of them went back to 
“the old Kentucky home.’’ To the author of the 
famous song they unvield a beautiful monument; 
end a like honor was done to the memory of 
Daniele Boone. In a rarely eloquent address, 
Ifenry Watterson welcomes the returning sons back 
to the mother State, and the whole country took 
a lesson in Kentucky history or revived its memo- 
ries of bluegrass life as pictured by James Lane 
Allen and John Fox, Jr. Mr. Watterson referred 
to Virginia as Kentucky’s mother State, and Ten- 
hnessee as her sister State, while North Carolina 
was honored by the recognition of two of her 
sons, Daniel Boone and Isaac Shelby——Shelby be- 
ing Kentucky’s first Governor. And perhaps it 
Inlay not be amiss to repeat here the Kentucky 
editor’s tribute to the backwoodsman who cleared 
the forests and made the State—a type which our 
fathers knew but which is now only a mercury: 


“Kentucky! Old Kentucky! The drama of the 
ages, told in pulse-beats, finds here an interlude 
which fiction vainly emulates and history may not 
overleap. Not as the Greek seeking Promethean 
fire and oracles of Delphos, nor as the Roman 
filled with joy of living and the lust of conquest; 
not as the Viking, springing to the call of wind 
und wave, nor as the Latin, dazzled by the glitter 
of gold, mad with the thirst for glory; neither as 
ihe Brifon and the Teuton, eager for mastership 
on land and sea, the Kentuckian, whom we, in 
filial homage, salute progenitor. He was as none 
of these. Big in bone and strong of voice—the 
full-grown man prefigured by the Psalmist, never 
the ocean mirrored his fancies nor snow-clad 
peaks that reach the skies inspired, but the mys- 
tery of strange lands, the savagery of nature and. 
the song of the greenwood tree. The star that 
shone above him and led him on was love of lib- 
erty; the beacon of his dreams, the light of the 
fireside. Ife cut a clearing in the wildwood and 
called it home. He read not romance, he made 
it; nor poetry, he lived it; his the forest epic, 
the Iliad of the canebrake, the Odyssey of the 
frontier, the unconscious prose poem of the rifle 
and the camp, the blockhouse and the plow, the 
Efoly Bible and the old field school!”’ 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Bad health hates a man who is friendly with 
its enemies-—hard work, plain food, and pure air. 
More men die from worry than from over-work; 
more men stuff themselves to death than die of 
starvation; more break their necks falling down 
the cellar stairs than climbing mountains. If the 
human animal reposed less confidence in his 
stomach. and more in his legs, the streets would 
be full of healthy men walking down to business. 
Remember that a man always rides to his grave; 
he never walks there.—Old Gorgon Graham. 
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GIVE US THE TORRENS SYSTEM. 


One thing which we hope the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer will demand of all their can- 
didates for the Legislature during the campaign 
this year is the adoption of the Torrens System of 
registering land titles. . 

This matter has been so clearly and so ex- 
haustively treated by Judge Montgomery in his 
“‘Practical Law Talks,’ and in the two or three 
articles which we have had from Hon. Eugene C. 
Massie, of Virginia, as to require but little ex- 
planation here. To state the principle, in fact, is 
all the argument the matter needs, so obvious are 


its advantages. 
& 


As it is now every time a piece of property is 
transferred some lawyer must examine into the 
legality of the title. Old records—running back 
sometimes for hundreds of years—must be search- 
ed at great labor and expense; and the next time 
the property is sold, and the next, and the next, 
the same work must be done over again, and oth- 
er big lawyer’s fees paid. 

Now the Torrens system proposes that instead 
of this perennial investigation of the same thing, 
this perpetual marching backward and forward 
over the same ground with no purpose save that 
of supporting lawyers who might better serve 
their fellows in some other way— instead of all 
this, we say, the Torrens System proposes that 
the State shall examine the title once for all, guar- 
antee it and register it—and henceforward it may 
be transferred as easily as a share of stock in a 
corporation or a bond issued by State or muni- 
cipality. The original cost of getting a Torrens 
deed will be little, if any, more than the present 
cost of once investigating the title, and with the 
Torrens deed once secured, land titles may be 
transferred at from one-fourth to one-tenth the 
present expense and with immeasurably less 
worry and uncertainty. 

At present, moreover, a deed is only a register- 
ed certificate of claim: the State does not guaran- 
tee your right to the property described, and even 
after the lawyers have pronounced the title sound, 
you cannot be absolutely sure. A deed under the 
Torrens System, on the other hand, is an absolute 
guarantee from the State of your right to the 


property mentioned. 
Jf 


A lawyer said to us the other day that he knew 
pieces of property several times transferred on 
which at least one-fourth the total value had been 
spent for investigating the title—and the next 
time the property is sold, the same ground will 
probably be gone over again. Under the Torrens 
System, at a fraction of this cost, the owner would 
have a guaranteed title requiring no further in- 
vestigation and his property as easily negotiable 
as a United States registered bond. 

Easily negotiable, we say—and right here is 
one single advantage of the Torrens System that 
ought to insure its adoption even if it had no oth- 
er attractions. As things are now, land—which 
should be the finest of all securities—by reason of 
the uncertainty of titles and the cost of making 
inquiries, is in no such favor with the banker 
and money-lender as its value justifies; the far- 
mer, in other words, is at a great disadvantage in 
borrowing money as compared with the city busi- 
ness man. But with the Torrens system not even 
a registered Government bond would be as at- 
tractive to the bank as land would be—because 
the Torrens deed would be as much guaranteed by 
the Government as the bond itself, while Nature. 
having made land far more indestructible than 
governments,. would better guarantee the safety 
of the deed. This would not only make it easy 
for the land-owner to borrow money, but it would 
also certainly increase the market value of all 
farm property. 





& 
In the face of these advantages, it is singular 


that the Torrens System has not already been 
adopted in every State in the Union—apparently 





, 


North Carolina 





singular at least, until we recall the fact that the 
large majority of our legislators are lawyers, and 
a large majority of these lawyers fatten on the 
abuses of the present system. In the nature of 
things they cannot be expected to bring about a 
reform therefore until a strong, unmistakable 
demand comes up _ from the people themselves. 
Until such a demand does come, the doom of the 
Torrens System must be sealed whenever a law- 
yer-legislator whispers to his fellows in the lan- 
guage of Demetrius, the silversmith: 

“Sir, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth!” 

The demand must come from the farmers, and 
we appeal to them to pledge every candidate for 
the Legislature upon this important matter. 

Give us the Torrens System. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

Our farmers’ letters this week from North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia are full of 
interest. Especially notable is Mr. Broom’s let- 
ter on the progress of Union County—one of the 
most wide-awake sections in the South. Nor is 
the least interesting feature of the letter that in 
which he notes the increasing use of improved 
implements, Saying that by the use of the steel 
frame harrow and weeder, the cultivator and 
reaper, he and his son have this year done the 
work it has always heretofore required twice the 
force to accomplish—in which fact is just another 
illustration of the fact that the only solution of the 
farm labor problem is in better farm tools. 

On page 2 Mr. B. N. Sykes gives a valuable 
article on improved methods of tobacco farming, 
which we hope will lead other growers of the 
weed to write of their experiences in growing the 
crop. There should be a thorough discussion of 
all the points emphasized in Mr. Sykes’s letter. 

On the same page we note the striking facts 
about fertilizer values brought out by the Con- 
necticut Station tests. The only thing that makes 
a fertilizer worth while is the number of pounds 
of potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid, and in 
Connecticut a pound of these elements cost nearly 
twice as much in the lowest grades as in the high- 
grade goods. 

Judge Montomery’s paper on how an estate is 
settled when a man dies without a will; the inti- 
mate personal sketch of Senator Tillman on page 
6; the readable story from our Michigan friend on 
how his people grow sugar beets; Mr. Massie’s 
striking summary of the need of the Torrens 
System, and last but not least, Prof. Pearson’s 
bird story—in each of these we have for this 
week’s Progressive Farmer a feature of more than 
ordinary interest. 








GO TO THE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 


North Carolina at Raleigh; South Carolina at 
Ciemson College; Virginia at Roanoke—each 
State has planned for this summer a great three- 
day State Farmers’ Convention or Farmers’ ,Insti- 
tute, and we earnestly hope that our farmer read- 
ers will begin at once to make preparations to at- 
tend. It will pay you in dollars and cents—in the 
value of the instruction received: it will pay you 
in increased interest and pride—in a higher sense 
of the dignity of farming; it will pay you in new 
friendships—in the contact with wide-awake far- 
mers from other sections; it will pay you in great- 
er freshness of spirit—in the change of scene for 
a few days, in getting cut of the old rut. 

Go, then; and not only go yourself, but take 
your wife with you. We believe that in each of 
the States mentioned, preparations have been 
made for a Woman’s Meeting in connection with 
the Convention—certainly this has been done in 
and there should be a large at- 
tendance of the farmers’ wives. 








I look upon the world as my parish.—John 
Wesley. 





Don’t Lay By Too Soon. 


We hear of a few farmers who have already 
laid by their corn. We think they have made a 
mistake. The tendency these years is to work 
corn later than formerly. All writers on corn 
culture advise this. The idea now prevailing 
seems to be to work it until about the time the 
first silks appear. The last two plowings should 
be shallow so as not to disturb the roots. Late 
plowing helps to keep the moisture in reach of the 
corn roots, and for this reason is more important 
for a dry season than a wet one.—Smithfield 
Herald. 





Advantages of Country Life. 


There is a law in Germany requiring every citi- 
zen to spend three years as a soldierin active mili- 
tary service. The purpose of this law is to furnish 
inaterial for a great army of national defense. It 
would be better for Germany, and well for every 
country, if there were a law requiring each citi- 
zen, male of female, to spend at least three years, 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-one, in 
manual labor on the farm. If the dudes and de- 
generates, the victims of alcohol and opiates, the 
weak and the nervous, those who cannot eat and 
those who cannot sleep, could all in early youth 
have lived in the country and worked on the farm, 
could have experienced the joy of fatigue from 
daily labor in the open aig and sunshine, the satis- 
faction of work accomplished, the invigoration of 
natural sleep, the sweetness of food and drink 
taken only in response to hunger and thirst, the 
inspiration of contact with mother earth, of com- 
rmunion with sky, and stars and clouds, of sym- 
pathy with grass and flowers and the humblest 
creeping things, of knowing and loving little ani- 
mals, the friends and servants of men, of drawing 
closer to God by living closer to nature, the 
world would be spared much of the disease, the 
vice, the crime and the misery that it now en- 
dures. If the human race in its degenerate state, 
is ever to be regenerated, it will be by life in the 
country, and toil on the farm. The man with the 
hoe is the primal man, the fundamental man, the 
inan from whose loins must spring a vigorous, re- 
generated race.—President George T. Winston. 





Why . Socialism Fails. 


No matter how much difference there may be 
in the To-morrow of Socialism, in its To-day, 
when it shall be inaugurated as a system, all 
things must be owned Collectively, and that means 
that the high and the low come to a common 
level; the good and the bad start even; the idle 
and the industrious share and share alike; the il- 
literate and the learned, the capable and the in- 
competent, the fool and the wise man, the virgin 
and the troll, the negro and the white, all come 
to the Universal Brotherhood pot, and ladle out 
an equal porringerful of pottage. 

In the name of Heaven! What a sordid, sick- 
ening dead-level! What an enforced equalizing 
of all men and all women, in a world where God 
never made two grains of sand, two leaves of the 
forest, two birds of the air, two fish of the sea, 
two beasts of the field, exactly equal. 

Only in a_ political sense can any one even 
dream of two men being equal, for our eyes, our 
common-sense. tell us that such a thing as equal- 
ity in strength, capacity, character, or in the ele- 
ments and achievements of manhood has no exist- 
ence among men. 

Socialism proceeds upon the idea that equality 
is there, or can be put there; and the effort to 
prove that the idea is correct has been made time 
and again and again. It was not only tried among 
the Ancients, but it has been tried in modern 
times, and it was tried by the colonists who first 
settled in North America. 

Failure, dismal failure, has been the result of 
every experiment. Why? Because Human Na- 
ture is radically, eternally different from what 
the Socialist assumes it to be. 

if all were equal, and all were good, Socialism 
would be unnecessary, even from the standpoint 
of the Socialist. 

Give us absolute equality and universal good- 
ness, and we don’t need anything but a little time 
to reach an equal distribution of wealth and an 
era of Peace on Earth and Good Will to Men.— 
Watson’s Magazine for May. 





The first paper I hunt for is The Progressive 
Farmer. I take three other farm papers, but 
yours stands ahead of them all. I do thank the 
day when The Progressive Farmer first came to 
my sight. Always keep me a member of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family, and when the roll is 
ealled, I'll be there—W. E. Washington, Capron, 
Va. 
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““WHAT’S THE NEWS ?’’ 


silk acces arene aAsaa asp es aca A ahd 
PACKING HOUSES AND OUR MEAT SUPPLY. 

For two weeks now the chief ‘topic of discus- 
sion has been the exposure of Chicago packing 
house methods—the reckless disregard of cleanli- 
ness and decency exhibited by the Beef Trust. We 
are glad there are to be sweeping reforms; unde- 


apes” ee ee ee ee ee S THE NEWS?” 


‘niably the times were ripe, and rotten ripe for 


change. And yet it is our opinion that conditions 
in the packing houses have been very much ex- 
aggerated—certainly if we may judge from our 
own visits to packing houses in Omaha and East 
St. Louis. ‘This does not alter the fact, however, 
that if conditions generally are even one-tenth 
as bad as is reported by Messrs. Neill and Rey- 
nolds, there is need of the thorough and unspar- 
ing inspection which Congress is preparing to 
guarantee in the future. What one regrets most 
is that. while the people heretofore have innocent- 
ly eaten the unclean stuff, they are likely to turn 
in disgust from the whole packing house business 
just at the time when it becomes really worthy of 
patronage. , 
a 
WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 


Not for many a day has Congress had before it 
at once so many problems of the first order of 
importance as it has had to wrestle with this ses- 
sion. The rate bill is not yet disposed of, though 
the conference committee is likely to hammer it 
into final shape in a very few days now—and as 
we predicted from the first, the spasm of virtue 
in which the Solons voted in an anti-pass amend- 
ment has passed, and that valuable feature is 
doomed. The Statehood Bill is now a law, after 
its long record of adventures—meaning that Okla- 
homa, swallowing up Indian Territory, becomes a 
State at once, and that citizens of Arizona and 
New Mexico are to vote next November on the 
question of making one State of those two Terri- 
tories. The proposition will probably be defeated. 
And while the Solons had hoped to dodge the 
Guestion of whether the Panama Canal shall be 
lock or sea level, Secretary Taft says now that 
they must settle this matter, too, before they go 
home, or work on the big ditch will have to stop. 
the House Friday declared for the lock type, the 
vote being 110 to 36. The Philippine Tariff Bili 
seems to be safely shelved; and the Pure Food 
Bill appears to have fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines—the patent 


medicine interests any- 


how having succeeded in maiming it inexcusably. 


“In the bill prohibiting corporations from making 


contributions to campaign purposes, passed by the 
Senate, we have perhaps the best recent act of 
either House. The punishment of the corporation 
for violating this provision is a fine of $5,000. 
while each director or officer consenting -to the 
campaign contribution is liable to a fine of $1,000. 
& 
“GAS” ADDICKS IS BLOWN OUT. 

There was rejoicing last week among all people 
interested in civic righteousness when news came 
that J. Edward Addicks, of Delaware, had been 
beaten for the United States Senate. For eleven 
years with bribery and corruption unblushing and 
unlimited, ‘“Gas’’ Addicks has sought to buy the 
place—finding it more than once seemingly in his 
grasp, yet always as elusive as the Tantalus cup 
-—and in the effort has almost hopelessly poisoned 
Delaware politics. And Addicks is another illus- 
tration of how a man may smile and smile and be 
a villian. Slave to no vice or passion, he only serves 
the devil more effectively by centering all his en- 





ergies upon one sordid and selfish ambition. It is 
to be hoped that he has now had his death blow. 
Sd 
THE COTTON ACREAGE. 

Assistant Secretary Hays of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has issued a state- 
ment announcing that while the official report 
shows an increase of 6.2 per cent jm cotton acre- 
age as compared with last year, “fully one-third 
of the estimated increase reported last month 
is attributable to rectification of last year’s work 
to bring it into harmony with the census report 
of the amount of cotton ginned in the respective 
States.” In other words, the real increase in 
acreage is only about four per cent. We think 
that the Department of Agriculture has had a 
great deal of unjust abuse on account of its cotton 
reports, but here there seems to be very good 
grounds for criticism. The failure of the Depart- 
ment to make this explanation until it was 
brought under fire seems—at this distance—to 
be inexcusable. 

We are glad that Congressman Ellerbe of South 
Carolina, brought out the correction, and at the 
same time he is unquestionably right in not 
wishing ‘‘to destroy the bureau, which when re- 
formed and purified can be made a bulwark 
against the enemies of the cotton grower.” 

In this connection it is also worth noting that 
Mr. Victor H. Olmstead,—who, by the way, is 
a native of Cherokee County, N. C.—has been 
appointed Chief Statistician of the Department to 
succeed John Hyde. 





we 
NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS AND 
TICIANS. 

It looks now as if all the Congressmen from 
North Carolina (all are Democrats except Mr. 
Blackburn) will be renominated, except Mr 
Gudger, defeated by W. T. Crawford. In the 
Eighth Mr. Blackburn will have as his opponent 
Mr. R. N. Hackett, of Wilkesboro, a rough and 
ready fiighter. In his speech of acceptance, how- 
ever, we regret to notice that he seemed to fore- 
shadow a campaign of personal abuse—a thing 
of which we have had too much in North Carolina. 
Congressman Thomas, an earnest worker, will 
be re-nominated, his only opponent being Mr. 
George E. Hood. Congressman Small will not 
have opposition this time; for although people 
in his district agree with us in regretting his 
support of the last mail subsidy, they recognize 
ability, straightforwardness and 
Madam Rumor has it’ that 
Representatives Small, Pou, Page and W. W. 
Kitchen are all receptive gubernatorial candi- 
dates—for two years hence: four abler men have 
seldom been mentioned for the place. And by 
that time, Madam Rumor also reports, Governor 
Glenn will be in the midst of his campaign for 
Senator Overman’s seat: he will probably demand 
a primary, and there is much speculation as to 
whether his advocacy of State prohibition will 
help him materially. Most of the County Con- 
ventions held so far have instructed for Senator 
Simmons, and there is now no reasonable doubt 
of his re-election. He has broadened much since 
he went into the Senate, and has pleasantly dis- 
appointed those citizens who thought him a mere 
wachine politician and nothing more. Senator 
Overman, without ostentation, has also made an 
excellent record. For Corporation Commissioner, 
Mr. Franklin McNeill is also certain of re-nomina- 
tion: the people prefer to trust Mr. McNeill to 
bring about the reforms they see are needed— 
and some are certainly needed—rather than en- 
dorse Mr. Long’s too radical platform. The regret 
over Judge Shaw’s defeat is tempered by the 
knowledge of the high character of his successor, 
Mr. J. Crawford Biggs, of Durham. 

me 
WIZARD EDISON AND HIS COBALT FINDS. 
Thomas A. Edison, the wizard of electricity, 


has been for some time in Western North Caro- 
lina and leaves the State with the startling an- 


POLI- 


his unusual 
broad-mindedness. 











nouncement: “If cobalt ore is as thick and as 
rich in North Carolina as I believe, I will reduce 
the weight of storage batteries in automobiles 
50 per cent and the cost of traffic in cities 55 per 
cent.” Heretofore lead has been chiefly used 
in storage batteries, little cobalt having been 
found outside of small areas in France and Aus- 
tralia; and the product from these countries is 
very expensive. Now Mr. Edison says that the 
ore abounds in a streak running east irom Nash- 
ville, Tenn., toward Shelby, N. C. He is further 
quoted as follows: 


“T have found cobalt in Lincoln, Gaston, Cleve- 
land and Jackson Counties. In Jackson County 
there is a large quantity of it, while the beds are 
valuable in the other counties. I made assays oj 
the mineral in many places, and I found that 
quality to be just what I was looking for. * * * 
When I can equip an automobile propelled by 
the cobalt system the weight will be cut in half, 
thereby giving the new machines an enviable ad- 
vantage over the ones now in use, and when the 
price is reduced so as to place them within the 
reach of everybody, it means that the horse is 
a thing of the past.”’ 


Of course, Mr. Edison’s invention cannot put 
the horse out of business, but after all allowances 
are made for sensationalism, it looks as if he has 
really made a wonderful discovery in our South- 
ern mountain region. 

we 
“THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” 

Last week was ‘‘Home-Coming Week” with 
iventuckians, and thousands of them went back to 
“the old Kentucky home.” To the author of the 
famous song they unvield a beautiful monument; 
end a like honor was done to the memory of 
Daniele Boone. In a rarely eloquent address, 
Ifenry Watterson welcomes the returning sons back 
to the mother State, and the whole country took 
a lesson in Kentucky history or revived its memo- 
ries of bluegrass life as pictured by James Lane 
Allen and John Fox, Jr. Mr. Watterson referred 
to Virginia as Kentucky’s mother State, and Ten- 
nessee as her sister State, while North Carolina 
was honored by the recognition of two of her 
sons, Daniel Boone and Isaac Shelby-——Shelby be- 
ing Kentucky's first Governor. And ‘perhaps it 
lay not be amiss to repeat here the Kentucky 
editor’s tribute to the backwoodsman who cleared 
the forests and made the State—a type which our 
fathers knew but which is now only a mercury: 


“Kentucky! Old Kentucky! The drama of the 
ages, told in pulse-beats, finds here an interlude 
which fiction vainly emulates and history may not 
overleap. Not as the Greek seeking Promethean 
fire and oracles of Delphos, nor as the Roman 
filled with joy of living and the lust of conquest; 
not as the Viking, springing to the call of wind 
und wave, nor as the Latin, dazzled by the glitter 
of gold, mad with the thirst for glory; neither as 
the Brifon and the Teuton, eager for mastership 
on land and sea, the Kentuckian, whom we, in 
filial homage, salute progenitor. He was as none 
of these. Big in bone and strong of voice—the 
full-grown man prefigured by the Psalmist, never 
the ocean mirrored his fancies nor snow-clad 
peaks that reach the skies inspired, but the mys- 
tery of strange lands, the savagery of nature and, 
the song of the greenwood tree. The star that 
shone above him and led him on was love of lib- 
erty; the beacon of his dreams, the light of the 
fireside. He cut a clearing in the wildwood and 
called it home. He read not romance, he made 
it; nor poetry, he lived it; his the forest epic, 
the Iliad of the canebrake, the Odyssey of the 
frontier, the unconscious prose poem of the rifle 
and the camp, the blockhouse and the plow, the 
Eoly Bible and the old field school!” 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Bad health hates a man who is friendly with 
its enemies-—hard work, plain food, and pure air. 
More men die from worry than from over-work; 
more men stuff themselves to death than die of 
starvation; more break their necks falling down 
the cellar stairs than climbing mountains. If the 
human animal reposed less’ confidence in his 
stomach and more in his legs, the streets would 
be full of healthy men walking down to business. 
temember that a man always rides to his grave; 
he never walks there.—Old Gorgon Graham. 
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GIVE US THE TORRENS SYSTEM. 


One thing which we hope the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer will demand of all their can- 
didates for the Legislature during the campaign 
this year is the adoption of the Torrens System of 
registering land titles. | 

This matter has been so clearly and so ex- 
haustively treated by Judge Montgomery in his 
“Practical Law Talks,’’ and in the two or three 
articles which we have had from Hon. Eugene C. 
Massie, of Virginia, as to require but little ex- 
Planation here. To state the principle, in fact, is 
all the argument the matter needs, so obvious are 


its advantages. 
& 


As it is now every time a piece of property is 
transferred some lawyer must examine into the 
legality of the title. Old records—running back 
sometimes for hundreds of years—must be search- 
ed at great labor and expense; and the next time 
the property is sold, and the next, and the next, 
the same work must be done over again, and oth- 
er big lawyer’s fees paid. 

Now the Torrens system proposes that instead 
of this perennial investigation of the same thing, 
this perpetual marching backward dnd forward 
over the same ground with no purpose save that 
of supporting lawyers who might better serve 
their fellows in some other way—instead of all 
this, we say, the Torrens System proposes that 
the State shall examine the title once for all, guar- 
antee it and register it—-and henceforward it may 
be transferred as easily as a share of. stock in a 
corporation or a bond issued by State or muni- 
cipality. The original cost of getting a Torrens 
deed will be little, if any, more than the present 
cost of once investigating the title, and with the 
Torrens deed once secured, land titles may be 
transferred at from one-fourth to one-tenth the 
present expense and with immeasurably less 
worry and uncertainty. 

At present, moreover, a deed is only a register- 
ed certificate of claim: the State does not guaran- 
tee your right to the property described, and even 
after the lawyers have pronounced the title sound, 
you cannot be absolutely sure. A deed under the 
Torrens System, on the other hand, is an absolute 
guarantee from the State of your right to the 


property mentioned. 
Jf 


A lawyer said to us the other day that he knew 
pieces of property several times transferred on 
which at least one-fourth the total value had been 
spent for investigating the title—and the next 
time the property is sold, the same ground will 
probably be gone over again. Under the Torrens 
System, at a fraction of this cost, the owner would 
have a guaranteed title requiring no further in- 
vestigation and his property as easily negotiable 
as a United States registered bond. 

Easily negotiable, we say 
one single advantage of the Torrens System that 
ought to insure its adoption even if it had no oth- 
er attractions. As things are now, land—-which 
should be the finest of all securities—-by reason of 
the uncertainty of titles and the cost of making 
inquiries, is in no such favor with the banker 
and money-lender as its value justifies; the far- 
mer, in other words, is at a great disadvantage in 
borrowing money as compared with the city busi- 
ness man. But with the Torrens system not even 
a registered Government bond would be as at- 
tractive to the bank as land would be—because 
the Torrens deed would be as much guaranteed by 
the Government as the bond itself, while Nature. 
having made land far more indestructible than 
governments,. would better guarantee the safety 
of the deed. This would not only make it easy 
for the land-owner to borrow money, but it would 
also certainly increase the market value of all 
farm property. 


and right here is 





af 
In the face of these advantages, it is singular 


that the Torrens System has not already been 
adopted in every State in the Union—apparently 





singular at least, until we recall the fact that the 
large majority of our legislators are lawyers, and 
a large majority of these lawyers fatten on the 
abuses of the present system. In the nature of 
things they cannot be expected to bring about a 
reform therefore until a strong, unmistakable 
demand comes up _ from the people themselves. 
Until such a demand does come, the doom of the 
Torrens System must be sealed whenever a law- 
yer-legislator whispers to his fellows in the lan- 
guage of Demetrius, the silversmith: 

“Sir, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth!” 

The demand must come from the farmers, and 
we appeal to them to pledge every candidate for 
the Legislature upon this important matter. 

Give us the Torrens System. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

Our farmers’ letters this week from North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia are full of 
interest. Especially notable is Mr. Broom’s let- 
ter on the progress of Union County—one of the 
most wide-awake sections in the South. Nor is 
the least interesting ‘feature of the letter that in 
which he notes the increasing use of improved 
implements, Saying that by the use of the steel 
frame harrow and weeder, the cultivator and 
reaper, he and his son have this year done the 
work it has always heretofore required twice the 
force to accomplish—in which fact is just another 
illustration of the fact that the only solution of the 
farm labor problem is in better farm tools. 

On page 2 Mr. B. N. Sykes gives a valuable 
article on improved methods of tobacco farming, 
which we hope. will lead other growers of the 
weed to write of their experiences in growing the 
crop. There should be a thorough discussion of 
all the points emphasized in Mr. Sykes’s letter. 

On the same page we note the striking facts 
about fertilizer values brought out by the Con- 
necticut Station tests. The only thing that makes 
a fertilizer worth while is the number of pounds 
of potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid, and in 
Connecticut a pound of these elements cost nearly 
twice as much in the lowest grades as in the high- 
grade goods. 

Judge Montomery’s paper on how an estate is 
settled when a man dies without a will; the inti- 
mate personal sketch of Senator Tillman on page 
6; the readable story from our Michigan friend on 
how his people grow sugar beets; Mr. Massie’s 
striking summary of the need of ,the Torrens 
System, and last but not least, Prof. Pearson’s 
bird story—in each of these we have for this 
week’s Progressive Farmer a feature of more than 
ordinary interest. 





GO TO THE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 


North Carolina at Raleigh; South Carolina at 
Ciemson College; Virginia at Roanoke—each 
State has planned for this summer a great three- 
day State Farmers’ Convention or Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, and we earnestly hope that our farmer read- 
ers will begin at once to make preparations to at- 
tend. It will pay you in dollars and cents—in the 
value of the instruction received: it will pay you 
in increased interest and pride—in a higher sense 
of the dignity of farming; it will pay you in new 
friendships—in the contact with wide-awake far- 
mers from other sections; it will pay you in great- 
er freshness of spirit—-in the change of scene for 
a few days, in getting out of the old rut. 

Go, then; and not only go yourself, but take 
your wife with you. We believe that in each of 
the States mentioned, preparations have been 
made for a Woman’s Meeting in connection with 
the Convention—certainly this has been done in 


North Carolina—and there should be a large at- 


tendance of the farmers’ wives. 





I look upon the world as my parish.—John 
Wesley. 





Don’t Lay By Too Soon. 


We hear of a few farmers who have already 
laid by their corn. We think they have made a 
mistake. The tendency these years is to work 
corn later than formerly. All writers on corn 
culture advise this. The idea now prevailing 
seems to be to work it until about the time the 
first silks appear. The last two plowings should 
be shallow so as not to disturb the roots. Late 
plowing helps to keep the moisture in reach of the 
corn roots, and for this reason is more important 
for a dry season than a wet one.—Smithfield 
Herald. 





Advantages of Country Life. 


There is a law in Germany requiring every citi- 
zen to spend three years as a soldier in active mili- 
tary service. The purpose of this law is to furnish 
inaterial for a great army of national defense. It 
would be better for Germany, and well for every 
country, if there were a law requiring each citi- 
zen, male of female, to spend at least three years, 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-one, in 
manual labor on the farm. If the dudes and de- 
generates, the victims of alcohol and opiates, the 
weak and the nervous, those who cannot eat and 
those who cannot sleep, could all in early youth 
have lived in the country and worked on the farm, 
could have experienced the joy of fatigue from 
daily labor in the open aig and sunshine, the satis- 
faction of work accomplished, the invigoration of 
natural sleep, the sweetness of food and drink 
taken only in response to hunger and thirst, the 
inspiration of contact with mother earth, of com- 
wunion with sky, and stars and clouds, of sym- 
pathy with grass and flowers and the humblest 
creeping things, of knowing and loving little ani- 
mals, the friends and servants of men, of drawing 
closer to God by living closer to nature, the 
world would be spared much of the disease, the 
vice, the crime and the misery that it now en- 
dures. If the human race in its degenerate state, 
is ever to be regenerated, it will be by life in the 
country, and toil on the farm. The man with the 
hoe is the primal man, the fundamental man, the 
inan from whose loins must spring a vigorous, re- 
generated race.—President George T. Winston. 





Why Socialism Fails. 


No matter how much difference there may be 
in the To-morrow of Socialism, in its To-day. 
when it shall be inaugurated as a system, all 
things must be owned Collectively, and that means 
that the high and the low come to a common 
level; the good and the bad start even; the idle 
and the industrious share and share alike; the il- 
literate and the learned, the capable and the in- 
competent, the fool and the wise man, the virgin 
and the troll, the negro and the white, all come 
to the Universal Brotherhood pot, and ladle out 
an equal porringerful of pottage. 

In the name of Heaven! What a sordid, sick- 
ening dead-level! What an enforced equalizing 
of all men and all women, in a world where God 
never made two grains of sand, two leaves of the 
forest, two birds of the air, two fish of the sea, 
two beasts of the field, exactly equal. 

Only in a_ political sense can any one even 
dream of two men being equal, for our eyes, our 
common-sense, tell us that such a thing as equal- 
ity in strength, capacity, character, or in the ele- 
ments and achievements of manhood has no exist- 
ence among men. 

Socialism proceeds upon the idea that equality 
is there, or can be put there; and the effort to 
prove that the idea is correct has been made time 
and again and again. It was not only tried among 
the Ancients, but it has been tried in modern 
times, and it was tried by the colonists who first 
settled in North America. 

Failure, dismal failure, has been the result of 
every experiment. Why? Because Human Na- 
ture is radically, eternally different from what 
the Socialist assumes it to be. 

if all were equal, and all were good, Socialism 
would be unnecessary, even from the standpoint 
of the Socialist. 

Give us absolute equality and universal good- 
ness, and we don’t need anything but a little time 
to reach an equal distribution of wealth and an 
era of Peace on Earth and Good Will to Men.— 
Watson’s Magazine for May. 





The first paper I hunt for is The Progressive 
Farmer. I take three other farm papers, but 
yours stands ahead of them all. I do thank the 
day when The Progressive Farmer first came to 
my sight. Always keep me a member of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family, and when the roll is 
ealled, I'll be there—W. E. Washington, Capron, 
Va. 
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GROWING SUGAR BEETS. 





A Michigan Correspondent Tells How Farmers in That State Grow One of 
Their Principal Crops—An Intercsting Story. 


Messrs. Editors: It may interest 
Progressive Farmer readers to read a 
sketch of a great industry that has 
been developed in the North within 
the last decade. 

The destruction of the vast pine 
forests, that at one time densely 
clothed the tributaries to Saginaw 
River left vast capital, acquired in 
the lumber industry, practically idle. 
The salt industry offered but slight 
inducements. Agriculture was too 
paltry for men who were accustomed 
to making, often thousands of dol- 
lars, from an eight-acre crop of pine 
bought of the Government for $100 
to $200. Many of the pine barons 
turned to the Pacific littoral with its 
timber wealth. Others began the 
destruction of the South’s vast for- 
ests. Some developed mines; a few 
became couvinced that Michigan soil 
and climate was well adapted to the 
beet sugar industry. 

Following their faith with works, 
a company built the finest Michigan 
beet sugar plant at Essexville, a sub- 
urb of Bay City, not far from the 
mouth of Saginaw Bay. This com- 
pany was organized in 1897, capital- 
ized at $500,000, and built the first 
factory at a cost of $300,000. It had 
a capacity for slicing 350 tons of 
beets in twenty-four hours. 


* * * 


The company had an acreage of 2,- 
300, the crop averaging about eleven 
tons per acre. The average sugar 
content was slightly in excess of 14 
per cent, about 284 pounds of granu-~ 
lated sugar in a ton of beets—3,125 
pounds of sugar per acre. 

Farmers contracted to grow beets 
under company supervision for $4.50 
per ton for 12 per cent beets, and 
thirty-three and one-third cents for 
each added 1 per cent of sugar. Thus 
it will be seen that the average beets 
brought the growers about sixty-seven 
cents above the $4.50 basis rate per 
ton in that season. 

* *& * 


So profitable did the business prove 
for land-owners and capitalists, and 
so well adapted did Michigan prove 
to be for growth of beets with high 
sugar content, that other companies 
were formed rapidly until now there 
are fifteen factories, and the acreage 
for 1906 will probably exceed 100,- 
000. The average capitalization of 
these comuanies is from $500,000 to 
$600,000, and there are well credited 
rumors of stockholders drawing 30 
to 40 per cent dividends per annum. 
For 1905, the average yield, owing 
to the excessive rains, was about nine 
tons per acre. The sugar content was 
high, the average price paid for beets 
being around $5.25 per’ ton; the 
gross returns averaging closely to 
$50 per acre. 

The usual form of contract is for 
the landowner to plow and fit the 
soil, drill in the beets with a special 
drill furnished usually by the com- 
pany. The company insists on fifteen 
pounds of seed per acre to insure a 
good stand. This is imported from 
Europe, mostly German, Holland, 
and Belgium grown seed. It is fur- 
nished to the farmers, the price, ten 
cents per pound, being deducted from 
the crop. 

* * * 

When well up the beets are culti- 
vated by the farmer. Then hand-work 
begins, the first step being “blocking 
out.”” The beet seed—so-called—is 
a union of several seeds in one husk, 
and all are apt to grow. The United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
laboring to develop a one-seeded beet 
seed, with prospect of success. 

The rows are twenty or twenty- 
eight inches apart; twenty-eight 





inch rows gave best returns last year. 
In blocking out the workman cuts out 
the superfluous beets, leaving blocks 
ten to twelve inches apart in the 
row. These are thinned by hand. 
Gangs of men, women, boys and girls 
may be seen in the hot summer days 
creeping across the beet fields on 
hands and knees thinning beets and 
pulling weeds four inches each side 
the row and throwing them in the 
middle, between rows. 

To insure a good sugar content, 
this work must be done in season, 
and thoroughly. In October begins 
the harvest, which often reaches well 
into the cold of November. The seed- 
ing is done in May, for the most part, 
but some is done in June; but these 
usually are not so renumerative. 


At harvest a plow-like tool is run 
beside and under the beet rows 
loosening them for the hand laborers 
who follow, pulling and tossing in 
heaps. The tops are then slashed off 
at the first leaf with heavy knives, 
piled and covered with the tops.. 
These beet tops make excellent green 
feed for cows and sheep, and extend 
the pasture season well into winter. 


* * * 


The work of the hand laborers is 
now finished and his pay due. This 
hand labor is the great problem. 
Saginaw and Bay City have a large 
foreign element-—Germans and Poles 
—on which the several companies in 
Saginaw Valley draw for labor. To 
supply other factories, the companies 
often have agencies at the immigra- 
tion ports to get that class. Italians 
and peasants from the southeast of 
Europe, Huns, Bulgarians, Slavs, ap- 
pear each year in ever-increasing 
numbers. <A family often contracts 
for a_ certain acreage; parents and 
children renting a house, 
work together. Sometimes a gang of 
men do the same, dividing expenses 
and profits on some plan known to 
themselves. The price paid them va- 
ries from $16 to $20 per acre for all 
the hand work from blocking to cov- 
ering the beets when topped. The 
company usually advances their pay 





live andf 





and deducts it from the crop on set- 
tlement with the farmer. 


These people are good workers; 
usually orderly and _ polite. Some 
One 


appear to be well educated. 
told the writer he had money in the 
bank houses and land in the home 
city. He did not like America, and 
went back. Quite a larger number 
return to Europe in the winter, some 
to the cities to winter, and a few re- 
main in the country. They pick up 
many a day’s work at other jobs than 
beets, and often are a great help to 
the farmers. 
* * * 


The farmers must now haul the 
beets to the nearest railroad shipping 
point—the heaviest job of all. Large 
flat racks on which four or five tons 
may be drawn are in favor. This 
is rough on the roads and promotes 
the good roads idea among farmers. 
In sugar beet communities the roads 
are being rapidly graveled. 

Clay land is found best for beets 
to furnish the great quantity of pot- 
ash they consume. In wet and freez- 
ing weather vast amounts of dirt ad- 
here to the beets. The company fur- 
nishes a weigh master to receive the 
beet; also a tare-taker. These men 
are usually hired in the community 
and well-known to the growers. The 
weigh-master weighs each load, giv- 
ing grower and company the weight. 
The tare-taker selects about twenty- 
five pounds of average beets, weighs, 
cleans and reweighs, giving producer 
and company the weights. From his 
report the net tonage of beets is com- 
puted by the company. A definite 
weight of beets is selectéd from the 
load, sealed in a bag and sent to the 
company. At the factory these sam- 
ples are analyzed ,by the company 
chemist for the suger content. This 
varies greatly with soil and season—- 
and some think with the chemist also. 
Just how he does it, the farmers don’t 
seem to know. 

* * * 

The German chemists and growers 
began not so many years since with 
8 per cent beets. By a wise system 
of “parental government’ fostering, 
they raised the standard to between 
twelve and twenty pounds of sugar in 
one hundred pounds of beets. Oue 
grower in Genessee County has a bill- 
board on his barn stating that his 





crop of twenty acres in 1904 averaged 
over 17 per cent, and brought over 
$65 per acre. He drew, as a premium 
for best crop at that point, a barrel 
of granulated sugar. He had twelve 
acres of 18 per cent beets in 1905. 
Of course there were many failures 
at first. Several companies failed from 
locating where profitable beets could 
be grown, the soil being not adapted 
to their culture. Many farmers fail- 
ed from the same cause and from 
ignorance and inexperience with the 
new industry. As they learn where it 
will pay, and how to manage, the 
crop grows in favor. It leaves the 
soil in good shape, cleaned of weeds, 
sub-soiled by the beet lifter, takes 
many acres off the farmer’s hands 
during the haying and harvest and is 
not the prey, of disease and insects. 

And it brings cash! Money!! 

Dollars!!! 
* * * 

And the companies are also learn- 
ing the trade. Some of them are 
buying large tracts of land on which 
to grow their own crops of sugar. 
They are also learning to utilize the 
waste products, molasses and pulp, 
of which large quantities remain af- 
ter sugar extraction. At first all this 
was waste... The grower could have 
the pulp by paying the freight. It 
was a nuisance at the factory. The 
now crystalizable sugar in the low- 
grade molasses was a waste product 
also. Now it is being distilled into 
alcohol. If the liquor tax could be 
taken off denatured alcohol by our 
trust-bullied Congress, this vast sup- 
ply of fuel would be at once avail- 
able. 

The pulp is now dried and brings 
$12 and up per ton as food for cattle. 
Mixed with the molasses, it becomes 
a very fattening feed. 

Out of the sugar, and out of these 
waste products, the companies are 


drawing large dividends of cash! 
Money!! Dollars!!! 


* *£ & 

So long as the Sugar Trust doesn’t 
capture this growing industry, the 
sugar beet is a Michigan blessing. 

And the farmers are learning that 
a crop yielding a ton and a half of 
sugar per acre is not so bad a feed 
for cows, sheep, hogs, nor eke the 
egg-secreting hen. H. 

Davidson Co., Mich. 








For Us. 


White-Blakeslee, Mfg. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


“Blakeslee” 6-H. P. Gasoline 
connection with a small generator. 


engines in the country. 
very simple and_ economical in 


words it gives perfect satisfaction. 
Respectfully, 
aA. G. 

Elkton, Tenn. 


ments. 





run direct to the dynamo pulley, and can 
make as true a light as the best steam 
We also find it 


amount of gasoline it consumes—in other 


EZELL & SONS. 


Write today for Cataiogus & 
stating your power require- 
We can fill them. 


IWHITE-SLAKESLEE MFC. CO., 


Gentlemen:—Our’_ engine 


we get it on the ground. 
time the men get in place, 


are ready to begin. 


FLORIDAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CHAS. M. CONNER, Prof. of Agriculture. 
Lake City, Fla. 


Gentlemen:—We are running one of the 
Engines 


in 
We 


the 


Safe, Simple, Satisfactory. 


Expense Ceases When Engine Stops. 


GASOLINE ENCINES 


Suitable for every purpose. 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
(-H. P. Portable) 
is working satisfactorily, and we find it of great 
convenience in doing the work about the farm, 
which requires an engine, as it is a very easy 
matter to start the engine to working after 
I find that by the 
and everybody. 
is ready, the engine is working and operations 
Yours very truly, 












White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your letter of 
recent date, asking how I 
liked my “Blakeslee” Gaso- 
line Engine, with wimping rig, 
will say that it is doing my 
work with entire satisfaction, 
and I conslder it the most 
substantially built, desirable 
and economical rig I have 
seen. I would not be without 
mine for twice the amount. 
With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
B, O. HI 





Greenville G,a. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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TORRENS SYSTEM OF LAND REGISTRATION. 





Hon. Eugene C. Massie of Virginia Points Out How the System Will Help 
the Farmer. 


You can sell your personal property 
or bgrrow money on it quickly and at 
little expense. You do not have to 
employ a lawyer to examine the title 
to your horse or cow, to your oats 
and hay, nor to your stocks and 
bonds. 

If you try to sell your land or bor- 
row money on it, the first question is: 

Have you got a good title? 

No one _ will buy nor lend you 
money without being satisfied about 
your title. It must be examined by a 
lawyer, and you have to pay the bill. 

Jt does not matter how often the 
title has been examined before, it has 
to be re-examined every time a new 
deal is made. 

The same old titles are examined 
over and over again, and every time 
you have to pay the bill. 

A conservative estimate, based up- 
on the returns from the County 
Clerks throughout the State, shows 
that the people of Virginia paid 
more than $420,000 for abstracts of 
titles to lands in 1904. 

This is nearly as much as was 
spent upon all the public schools in 
the one hundred counties of our 
State, and more than half of what 
was spent for public education ih 
every city and county of the Com- 
monwealth. 

This heavy and perpetual tax on 
the people will be saved by the Tor- 
rens System of Land Registration. 

It is not only expensive but it 
takes days and weeks to make an ex- 
amination of title, and so many dif- 
ficulties are encountered that busi- 
ness men frequently havé not the 
time to bother with transactions in- 
volving so many: problems. 

All this makes land hard and slow 
to handle, and men hesitate to bury 
capital in lands. 

The Torrens System’ will make 
your lands merchantable. It will 
convert lands into a quick asset and 
render them available as a source 
of ready commercial credit. 

It operates in the following man- 
ner: 

(1) A title is examined once of- 
ficially, and confirmed by order of 
court. That ends the matter, and 
cuts out the endless examinations of 
titles now necessary. Your title is 
registered and you have made a per- 
manent improvement, which will last 
as long as the law prevails, and will 
never call for betterments or repairs. 

(2) You are then given a certi- 
ficate of title, which guarantees to 
all the world that you have such 
title as is set forth therein to the 
lands therein described—for exam- 
ple, a life estate, or a fee simple, in 
whole or in part, free from encum- 
brances or subject to such encum- 
brances as are mentioned in the cer- 
tificate. 

(3) ‘You can deal with this cer- 
tificate of title almost as freely as 
with a certificate of stock, because 
everybody can see from the certifi- 
cate exactly what your title is. 

This will put your real estate on a 
footing with your personality, and 
will add millions to the business cap- 
ital of Virginia. 

The Torrens Act will help the far- 
mers and everybody who owns real 
estate in the country, as well as in 


the city. 
It will kill the business of the land 
grabber in Virginia. ° 


It will enable the State to collect 
her taxes promptly, and no man’s 
land, when registered, can be sold 
for delinquent taxes without his 
knowledge. 

It will help everybody who deals 
in real estate. 

It will lessen the cost of transac- 
tions in real estate, stimulate and 





enlarge the market, and thus in- 
crease values; and when a poor man 
buys a home he will get a good title 
to it and no one can take it away 
from him. 

It will promote development of the 
whole State by settling titles. Ana 
it will invite immigration, because 
strangers will not hesitate to buy 
such guaranteed titles. 

The Torrens System is no experi- 
ment. 

It has been tested in South Aus- 
tralia since 1858, and soon spread to 
Queensland, Victoria, New South 
Wales, and West Australia. It has 
long been in operation in Tasmania, 
New Zealand, Vancouver, and British 
Columbia; also in Manitoba, Ontario, 
and the Northwest Territory of Can- 
ada, comprising the four provinces 
of Athabasca, Alberta, Assiniboia, 
and Saskatchewan. Even conserva- 
tive England has. been testing it 
since 1862, and in 1900 Parliament 
appropriated $1,325,000 for a Land 
Registry Office in  Lincoln’s-Inn-- 
Fields. Registration of possessory 
titles has been compulsory in London 
since May 1, 1901. Nova Scotia has 
recently adopted the system; and a 
similar system of title registration 
has been in operation in Prussia since 
1872. It has been proven to be suit- 
ed to old as well as new countries, to 
monarchial as well as democratic in- 
stitutions, to large and complicated 
holdings, to extensive estates and 
wild lands, as well as to small tracts 
and city lots. 

The Torrens System has found con- 
genial soil in the United States in 
Illinois, California, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Oregon, and Colorado; 
and the Federal Government has es- 
tablished it in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Jslands. In addition to this, 
Arkansas, the District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Montana, Nebraska, New 
York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Porto Rico, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin have taken steps 
more or less pronounced for its adop- 
tion. The question is: 

Shall Virginia keep up with the 
procession, or, halting, lag behind? 

If Virginia wishes to preserve an 
honorable place in the march of 
progress she must do justice to her 
land-owners. The spirit of our land 
laws is the spirit of mediaeval op- 
pression and_ restriction. We are 
living under a superannuated system, 
originated by Norman lawyers under 
William the Congueror, and venera- 
ble only as a relic of an antique 
age. Feudal methods are not suited 
to this age. Laws made when lands 
were held under royal grants and 
sold for ten cents an acre are not 
suited to the business methods and 
commercial requirements of this 
day and generation. 

See that your Representatives in 
the House and Senate favor the Tor- 
rens Bill in the next General Assem- 
bly. 

It is entirely voluntary, not com- 
pulsory. It simply gives youw. an op- 
portunity to register your lands if 
you should see fit to do so. It im- 
poses no liability on the Common- 
wealth. It will more than pay for 
itself. EUGENE C. MASSIE. 

Richmond, Va. 





“From an_ intellectual point of 
view, that time of one’s life is most 
wasted when he tries in a spirit of 
dumb loyalty to admire all those 
things that are popularly considered 
admirable.”’ 





“What one goes into debt for nine 
times out of ten is a luxury.”’ 





“The Recollection of Quality 


Remains Long 
Price is Forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered 


& Tool 
Requirements 


What do you expect of a hammer— 

a rightly formed handle that can’t 

- work loose or come off—a face you cannot batter— 
the true hang and balance for straight driving? Then 
you must get a hammer on which this name appears. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools 


| No matter what kind of tools you want, this name 
. signifies that every requirement in quality and ser- 
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Keen Kutter Tools include not only Carpenter Tools 
of all kinds but also Forks, Rakes, Shovels, Hoes, 
Manure-hooks, Pruning-knives, Grass-shears, and all 
kinds of Farm and Garden tools. Each tool is the 
best of its kind and is guaranteed. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


TOOL BOOKLET FREE 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 





High-Priced Mules. 


The price of mules has gone up 
and up until they are almost out of 
reach of the average farmer in this 
section. 

The rise is due to various Causes. 
The foreign demand during the past 
four or five years has been unusual. 
England bought many Western mules 
during the war in South Africa, they 
being used to transport artillery, 
food and feed-stuff. We think Japan 
and Russia also bought some of our 


mules. We also used some of them 


in the Philippines. 

One remedy is to raise mules. Al- 
most every farmer can raise one or 
more each year at a comparatively 
small cost. In a short time this will 
begin to relieve the situation. Oth- 
erwise the prices will soar still high- 
er and mules and diamonds will be 
on a parity.—Raleigh Enterprise. 





Wasting Feeding Stuff. 


In North Carolina over $6,000,000 
of commercial fertilizers are annually 
purchased. Fully half of this im- 
mense amount is expended for cotton- 
seed meal. We are taking a feeding 
stuff and using it as a fertilizer, writes 
a North Carolinian who has been 
thinking the matter over and doing 
a little figuring. It should be used 
first as a food for farm animals and 
then when it becomes marure let it 
go to the soil. 

A ton of cottonseed meal is worth 
$20 for either feeding or for fer- 
tilizer. If that ton is applied to the 
soil it is worth but $21 to the user. 
If it is first fed to animals the user 
gets $22 returns as food. But the 
animal has used only one-fourth of 
the elements in the ton, or $5.50 
worth. Thére is left through feed- 
ing $16.50 worth of manure. The 
user then has a double profit in first 
using as a feeding stuff and saving 
the voidings as manure as follows: 
Value as a feeding stuff, $22; value 
as a fertilizer, $16.50; total, $38.50. 

Hai this cottonseed meal simply 
been used as a fertilizer there would 
have been a loss of $16.50 per ton. 

Every feeding stuff contains plant 
food; some are very valuable as fer- 
tilizers, others relatively poor. If an 
animal is fed rich food, rich manure 
will be made; if poor, thgn poor man- 
ure will be made.—National Pro- 
visioner. . . 
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| Gasoline Engine 
Superiority 


When aman investsin a farm power, he 
owes it tohimself to get the best that can 
be bought for the money. 

The modern business farm can no longer 
be successfully operated without a power of 
some kind. 

The best, most economical, and safest 
farm power is a gasoline engine. 

The best engine is the 


I. H. GC. 


Why? Well, because it’s so simple, easily 
kept in order and operated definitely. 

It developes the full rated horse power 
and sustains it against the heaviest load. 

It is safer, cheaper and more efficient than ~ 
steam power. 

Itis adaptable to any and every use re- 
quiring a power. 

Among its many uses may be named: 


Shelling, Husking and Shred- 
ding Gorn; Grinding Feed; 
Cutting Dry Fodder and En- 
silage; Pumping; Sawing 
Wood;Separating Cream, Etc. 
I. H. C. engines are made in the following 
styles and sizes: 


Vertical, 2, 3, 5 Horse Power. 

Horizontal, Portable and Stationary, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 15 Horse Power. 

If interested in powers in any way, go to 
the International Local Agent and have him 
show you the I. H. C. gasoline engine, and 
supply you with catalogues, or write for 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL., U. $. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 
Public Affairs. 


Socialists will nominate a State 
ticket in South Carolina. 


A terrible massacre of Jews occur- 
red at Bialystock, Russia last week. 


Bryan says it is too early to dis- 
cuss his nomination for the Presi- 
dency. 


The fire in Baltimore resulted in 
the loss of three lives and a property 
loss of $1,000,000. 


The Kentucky Supreme Court up- 
holds the act of the General Assem- 
bly prohibiting the co-education of 
the races. 


The Senate has increased to thirty- 
six hours the length of time live 
stock can be carried in transit with- 
out unloading. 


Prof. W. K. Boyd, Ph. D., an alum- 
nus of Trinity College, has been elect- 
ed professor of history to succeed 
Dr. Bassett, resigned. 


Senator Gorman’s position as Dem- 
ocratic leader in the Senate has been 
filled by the election of Senator 
Joseph C. S. Blackburn, of Kentucky. 


President Roosevelt is urged to in- 
terfere in the case of J. Matthews! 
Fortner, of South Carolina, who de- 
serted the navy to become a Baptist 
minister. 


Wm. J. Bryan endorses the call of 
Governor Cummins,. of Iowa, for a 
meeting of Governors to urge the 
election of United States Senators 
by the people. 


Alfred W. Benson has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Hoch, of Kan- 
sas, United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Joseph R. Burton, resigned. F, 
D. Coburn declined. 


A meeting of the Georgia Popu- 
list State Committee calls a -conven- 
tion at Atlanta for July 4th, when 
the placing of a complete State ticket 
in the field will be decided. 


Curtiss Jett, one of the Kentucky 
feudists has confessed to the murder 
of James B. Marcom at Jackson, and 
implicates Elbert Hargis and. ex- 
Sheriff Callahan who have been ar- 
rested. 


By a vote of 184 to 99 the House 
last week sent the Railway Rate Bill 
back to conference, defeating the ef- 
forts of the Democrats who insist that 
sleeping car companies be declared 
common Carriers. 


William Lee, the negro who as- 
saulted two ladies in Somerset Coun- 
ty, Md., confessed the crime and has 
been safely lodged in jail at Norfolk 
awaiting a requisition from the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. 


The appropriation for a nionument 
to mark King’s Mountain Battlefield 
is safe, the House, having agreed to 
the Senate amendment. The battle- 
field is in- York Co., S. C., just over 
the North Carolina line. 


Dr. Charles Lee Smith, President 
of Mercer University, has resigned. 
A disagreement between Dr. Smith 
and other members of the factulty 
led to the resignation. Dr. §S. Y. 
Jamison, of Atlanta, has been elected 
to succeed Dr. Smith. 


The Cunard people 
launched the largest passenger 
steamship in the world. It has a ca- 
pacity for 2,800 passengers and will 
cut through the water at thirty 
miles an hour, which is the average 
speed of an express train. 


have just 


Newton’ Enterprise: Congress- 
man Gudger and _  ex-Congressman 





Crawford are having a close race for 


the nomination. The returns from 
the county conventions up to last 
Saturday gave them each sixty-two 
votes. As Crawford’s own county, 
Haywood, is yet to be heard from, 
his chances seem to be a little the 
best. Patterson of the Wilmington 
District and Thomas of the New Bern 
District also have contests on their 
hands. All the other members from 
this State, Webb, Pou, Page, the two 
Kitchins and Small, will be renomi- 
nated. ; 


In the Senate last week there was a 
spirited debate over a provision sub- 
mitting to the Court of Claimsa claim 
of former United States Senator Mari- 
on Butler, of North arolina, and oth- 
er attorneys for $150,000 on account 
of services to the Indians of the Col- 
ville reservation, in Washington. The 
claim was criticised an an effort to 
secure pay for lobbying, and Senator 
Tillman contended that the claim’ had 
‘all the appearance of a steal,” al- 
though he said he did not want to 
characterize it as such. 

* * * 


The Crop Report. 


The crop estimating board of the 
Department of Agriculture last week 
issued the folowing crop report: 

Spring wheat—Condition, 93; acre- 
age, 17,989,000. 

Winter wheat—Condition, 
June Ist. 

Oats—Condition, 86; acreage, 27,- 
678,000. 

Barley—Condition, 93; 
15;000 more than last year. 


*x* * * 


83, on 


acreage, 


To Drain Swamp Lands. 


Representatives Small, of the First. 
District of North Carolina, always 
alert and active in the interest of his 
people, is pressing, with his accus- 
tomed tact and energy, a bill appro- 
priating $1,000,000 for the drainage 
of the Dismal Swamp in Virginia and 
North Carolina. He has secured a 
favorable report on it from the House 
Committee on Public Lands and the 
Senate has established a precedent 
under which it must pass the bill if 
it goes to it from the House. We 
assume that it is practicable to drain 
the Dismal Swamp. If so, and if this 
appropriation is made by Congress, 
the result will be the bringing under 
cultivaiton of a large area of now 
valueless land, which, reclaimed, 
would, we dare say, prove marvelous- 





ly. productive.—Charlotte Observer. 
[Senator Latimer is also making an 
earnest effort to secure an appropri- 
ation for draining the old rice lands 
of South Carolina. ] 


* * * 


A Plucky Young Woman. 

Miss Pearl Jones, of Selma, is a 
plucky young woman. Miss Jones 
and Miss Jessie Hunt are night tele- 
phone operators. , Saturday night 
Bud Richardson and Jim Sanders, 
two negroes, went into the back lot 
of the telephone office for the pur- 
pose of assaulting the two ladies but 
Miss Jones shot and fatally wounded 





Richardson, who, before dying, con- 
fessed the plot. Sanders has been 
taken to Raleigh for safe-keeping. 
Citizens and telephone operators are 
taking up a subscription to buy Miss 
Jones a gold mounted pistol. 








A Desperate Case. 


J. T. Shuptrine, City, Savannah, Ga. 

Dear Sir:—‘‘Several physicians treated me 
without success fora stubborn case of eczema. 
I have tried every remedy that was suggest- 
ed to me, but nothing did me the slightest 

ood until in sheer desperation I tried your 
fetterine. This effected a permanent cure. 
I take pleasure in testifying to its merits.” 
Isaac G. Hass. 
Cures all skin diseases. 650c. a box. 
J. T. SHUPTRINE, Savannah, Ga. 








BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 











RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns,’ White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Roeks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 














Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. E. S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, WN. C. 





























BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRE SOWS in 
farrow and pigs. Yorkshire service boar and 

igs from Imported parents. J. E. COUL- 
TER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Pure Duroc Jersey Pigs, ready for delivery 
July lst. Address W. F. and L. JOYNER, 
R. F. D. 2, Littleton, N. C. 


Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 
FOR SALE BY 
J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN. 


HOGS! 


De you raise 
either of the 
opular strains 
oland- Chinas 














= seys? If youdo 

“e: " or do not, get 

“busy”. and: write us at once for Spring Pigs. 

Prices right.: Satisfaction guaranteed. Short- 

horn Cattle. Attend our Annual Sale in the 

fall. CoNGER BRos.,.R, F. D. No. 1, Fayette 
ville, Tenn. : 





PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want something nice ina beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 

_ Bell Buckle, Tenn. 








Sunny Home Farm 
SEE 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PROP., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 





BARON PREMIER 3d. 75021 


is not for sale unless a cash offer of 
$3000 is madg. I regard him as being 
the best Berkshire boar living in the 
United States to-day. Heis a grand 
sire, and nicks well with imported 
stock. At the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, St. Louis, 1904, he was an 
easy winner of first prize in his class 
(of 35 entries) 12 and under 18 
months. His sire, Premier Longfel- 
low, was the Grand Champion and re- 
cently sold for $2000. 

Lord Premier 50001, a litter mate to 
the dam of Baron Premier 3d. sold for 
$1500 when a little more than six years 
of age. Duchess 279th 75009, grand 
champion sow at the Universal Ex- 
position in 1904 is very closely related 
to Baron Premier 3d. Baron Duke 
6cth 78356 is a half-brother and other- 
wise connected with Baron Premier 
3d, selling for $600 when a shoat, and 
subsequently declared champion boar 
at the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 
Baron Premier 3d, at a little less than 
three years old in breeding condition, 
is estimated to weigh 1000 Ibs. 


I have pigs from six weeks to ten months old out of selected im 
at reasonable prices. Our February sales amounted to $1600. W 


® 








ported and domestic sows sired by Baron Premier 3d to offer 
rite for illustrated catalogue. 


W. H. COFFMAN, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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South Carolina Farmers’ State Union. 


Considering the busy time of the 
year, the first meeting of the South 
Carolina Farmers’ Union held at An- 
derson was well attended. 

On Friday morning the formal or- 
ganization of the Union took place by 
the election of the following officers: 
O. P. Goodwin, of Laurens, presi- 
dent; T. T. Wakefield, Anderson, 
vice-president; B. F. Earle, Ander- 
son, secretary-treasurer; M. A. Ma- 
haffey, Belton, State organizer; A. B. 
Black, Taylor’s, chaplain; W. R. 
Holiday, Laurens, conductor; J. D. 
Williams, Greenwood, door-keeper; 
G. E. Putnam, Greenville, sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 

‘Resolved, that the thanks of the 
State Farmers’ Union be returned to 
the daily and weekly papers of the 
State for the column devoted to the 
Bureau of Information edited by J. 
C. Stribling, of Pendleton.”’ 





The North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Convention, July 10th, 11th and 
12th. 


The third annual meeting of the 
North Carolina State Farmers’ Con- 
vention is to be held July 10th, 11th 
and 12th at the A. & M. College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and offers a most in- 
structive and practical program. It 
is hoped to make of this gathering 
one of the largest and most bene- 
ficial of its kind ever held in the 
State. The place of meeting is cen- 
trally located, the time is well suited 
to farm work, and we are fortunate 
in securing the assistance of able, 
earnest speakers to lead in the dis- 


cussions. 


The committee having the matter 
in charge has recognized that talks 
and papers on subjects not of general 
interest would be of more value and 
more effective if delivered before an 
audience composed of those engaged 
in similar lines of work. In other 
words, the cotton farmer does not 
take the same interest in the discus- 
sion of the points of a good dairy 
cow as he would in fertilizers, culti- 
vation and seed selection of his fa- 
vorite crop. This has led to putting 
more attention on the special pro- 
gram of the departmental meeting 
for cotton and tobacco farmers, dairy- 
men, institute workers, and for wo- 
men. This will permit a great deal 
more and better work being accom- 
plished. 

Another phase that should be fos- 
tered and encouraged in these meet- 
ings and one most fruitful of results, 
is the asking of questions and good 
lively discussions. This serves to 
place the information and the kind of 
information where it is most needed. 

This meeting of the Convention 
comes at a time when diversified ag- 
riculture is playing such an import- 
ant part in the agricultural press and 
farmers’ gatherings, which ‘should 
make this meeting all the more valu- 
able. 

There has been a great awakening 
and development along commercial 
and educational lines in North Caro- 
lina during recent years. The same 
can also be said of agriculture and 
agricultural education, but if we 
would keep pace with growing time 
we must put forth our best efforts 
and support to all that goes to fur- 
ther agricultural , growth and pros- 
perity. 

Make up your mind not only to 
come to the Convention yourself, but 
bring your wife and friends. This 
meeting is yours and for you. Let us 
all join hands and assist in carrying 
on this noble worok that we and 
those who are to follow may better 
realize the many blessed privileges 
that lie at our very door. Or in the 
words of a recent speaker, ‘‘Lower 
our buckets were we are.” 
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Complete programs will be issued 
soon. Special railroad rates have 
been granted on all roads. Board 
and room can be had at the College 
for one dollar a day. 

J.C. KENDALL, 
Secretary Pro Tem State Farmers’ 
Convention, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Educational Butter Contests. 


The second annual meeting of the 
State Dairymen’s Association will be 
held July 11th and 12th, during the 
State Farmers’ Convention, A. & M. 
College, West Raleigh, N. C. 

There will be two sessions of the 
Association, at both of which inter- 
esting aud instructive programs will 
be presented. Among those who will 
assist with the program is Hon. Ed. 
H. Webster, Chief of the Dairy Di- 
vision, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Arrangements have been made to 
hold an educational butter contest on 
the above occasion. We have se- 
cured the services of a competent 
dairy expert to score, judge and ex- 
plain the qualities that go to make 
good butter, and how they may be ob- 
tained | Fifty dollars will be given 
away if money and dairy utensils. 
All those who are engaged in making 
butter should compete for one of 
these prizes. This contest is to stimu- 
late the interest and pride of our 
dairymen and raise the standard oft 
our butter. We should have more 
enthusiasm for our work,'and have 
our calling more at heart. 

Programs and prize 
sent out soon. 

For further information address, 

J. C. KENDALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer State Dairymen’s 
Association, West Raleigh, N. C. 


POTATOES WANTED 


list will be 








Ship us your crop of potatoes. 
It will pay you. We can get 
you good prices and send quick 
returns. Also fruits, eggs, hides, 
poultry and smoked meat. :: :: 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 


NORFOLK, : - VIRGINIA. 











DON’T 


Buy a piano until you have 
written the great house of 
Chas. M. Stieff. 

It will only cost two cents 
and not only save many dol- 
lars in a purchase, but you 
ran no risk of securing a 
cheap piano. 

No matter what agent or 
dealer is trying to sell you, 
write Stieff before you buy. 

The artistic Stieff is the 
only artistic piano sold di- 
rect to you, instead of to a . 
retail dealer to resell. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


Southern Wareroom: 


5 WEST TRADE STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C.H.WILMOTH, Mor. 


Mention this paper when you write. - 











BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE 


Occoneechee. 
— a oe 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire Pigs, 











Fine 





Tamworth Pigs. 





Eggs for hatching 
the 


strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks 


Bronze Turkeys 
White Holland Turkeys, 


‘also Belgian Hares. 





from all popular 








an d 





and 











== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. 


Some choice pigs and gilts now ready for 
shipment. No better bred herd in the South. 
Stock guaranteed—rare opportunity to ed 
fine stock atreasonable prices. Write W. M. 
JONES, Crofton, Va. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to $50. : 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAm’L B, Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 





Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize a $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.60. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
peer — Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
= Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MounT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


TP. BRASWELL, 
Battleboro, ~ - ~ North Carolina. 








NOW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs read 
shipment in June and July, also a few ‘ 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


L. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - - =NorthCarolina. 


Greensboro Nurseries, 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS. 





for 
ssex 








BREEDERS OF HIGH GRADE 


JERSEY CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 
AND MAMMOTH BLACKHOGS. 


= see A. YOUNG, CFR. 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atiantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 


after March 20, 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 


BERKSHIRES| 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. ... 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. 0 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


414 Months Old. Look as if 64. 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 
SOLD ON ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 
Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 

you want the best, address, 
Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, NORTH CAROLINA 


























FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and ‘Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 

pens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 





ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 

RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Cc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 


































































AND COTTON PLANT. 
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and other pests are 
never safe in the high- 
est tree if you shoot 
U. M. C. cartridges. 
Made to fit every make 
and model of rifle. 


Le LA 
J 
AY | 
¥ ia % 


- 


‘ 
\ 
=) 


Paez. 
~—— 


U. M. C. cartridges are 
guaranteed, also standard 
arms when U. M. C. car- 
tridges are used as speci- 
fied on labels. 








THE UNION METAL- 
LIC CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency : 313 Broadway, N.Y. 
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TUBULAR 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


= 


| 21 POUNDS MORE 


-BUTTER PER WEEK | 


Barnesville, Ohio, June 20, 1905: We 
were milking ten cows May 19. That 
day we took a Tubular separator for 
trial. We used itone week and 
got 86 pounds of butter that 
week. The week before we used 
it, we got only 6pounds, The week 
after the agent took it away we got 
Only 64 pounds. We felt we ought 
to haveit. Later we arranged to buy 
it. We recommend the Tubular to 
ene interested incows. It surely 
will pay any one to buy a Tubular. 
(Signed) Lona and C. W. Acton. 
Write for catalog Y-283. It explains 
fully. 
| THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


)_tovenro, can. a cinicaao, Tt 
EIS! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
logds of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 


ackint: 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


































AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It Fg for 
itself in 16 weeks. en and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
rice to introduce it. rite 
or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE, 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 























Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies ? 


You Zan Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 

rosperous and progressive farmer 
olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise In The Progressive Farmer. 


Write for Rates To-day. 





THE COUNTRY BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Farmers Must Not Be Content to Give 
Them Merely Half the Advantages 
of Town Children. 


It is a remarkable fact that a 
large part of the brain and brawn 
has always come from the rural dis- 
tricts of all countries. We might go 
down the business street of any town 
in North Carolina to-day and take an 
inventory, so to speak, of the men 
who are doing the business, and we 
would find a large part of them were 
reared in the country. We do not 
write to make odious comparisons be- 
tween the country children and the 
town children, but we wish to call the 
attention of parents in the country to 
the new order of things coming to 
pass. oe 

We wish to ask fathers and moth- 
ers if it is reasonable to suppose that 
their boys and girls in the country 
who only have an opportunity to cul- 
tivate and develop their minds from 
three and one-half to four months in 
the year will be able to stand up and 
compete with and enter into life’s 
sstruggles with the boys and girls in 
the towns who have nine months tu 
improve the mind and be trained for 
life’s work; to say nothing of the 
magazines, good literature and lec- 
tures to which they have access. 


It is not reasonable to suppose that 
children who have practically the 
same natural ability and have more 
than twice the opportunities the oth- 
ers do, will be equal when the con- 
test comes. 


Parents of the rural districts, your 
children are as dear to you as any 
parents. Do you want them to be 
helpless or inferior in capacity to 
their fellows in the years to come? 
I am sure no true parent does. But 
mark the prediction: unless the pa- 
rents of the rural districts bestir 
themselves and secure more of the 
advantages for their children in the 
way of education, the time will surely 
come when those who have it not 
must serve. 

This is not a pleasant thought, but 
it is as true as the Gospel itself. 

We do not want to see parents of 
the rural districts satisfied with three 
or four months’ school;* they must 
not be content with this if they ex- 
pect to keep pace with the towns and 
villages.—Catawba County News. 








A Suggestion for Rural Teachers. 


Messrs. Editors: In the district 
school perhaps the greatest problem 
for the teacher is to keep the pupils 
interested in the work of the school. 
The whole thing sems so unnatural to 
the pupil, to the boy in particular. 
The boy is right. The life he is ex- 
pected to lead during school hours is 
so artificial and unnatural as com- 
pared with his activities outside of 
school hours that it is little wonder 
that he grows restless and loses in- 
terest in the work of the school, if 
indeed his interest in it is ever awak- 
ened at ali. The remedy for this 
condition of affairs is to be found in 
making the conditions of school life 
more like those of the home and of 
the community. 

Now, for the boy from the farm 
this much-needed change can be most 
easily and effectively brought about 
by the introduction of elementary 
agriculture as one of the subjects of 
study in school. The boy’s interests 
in farming operations have already 
been awakened at home; and if the 
school will but utilize these interests. 
and show the relation of farming to 
other industries, to trade and to prog- 
ress in all that makes for man’s com- 
fort, it will be quite easy to inter- 
est him in such other’ subjects 
as history, geography, and _ arith- 
metic. These subjects will come 
to mean something to him because 
he will see their relation to the farm 





activities in which he is already in- 
terested. . Besides, the boy’s observa- 
tions outside of school have already 
introduced him to the elements ol 
many sciences; and instead of putting 
him at work in school on subjects en- 
ttrely foreign to his education up to 
the time he entered, these elements 
of knowledge should be made the 
starting point of his school work. 

A. ROSS HILL. 

Columbia, Mo. . 





How to Watch Legislators. 


An Iowa correspondent asks us the 
following rather interesting ques- 
tion: 

‘‘What is the best way for the far- 
mers of each county to know how his 
Representative in the House or Sen- 
ate or in Congress votes? If each 
legislator knew that each voter was 
watching him he would do better 
work.” 

In the case of the State legislators 
we know of no way except to take a 
reliable paper published at the capital 
which makes an accurate report ot 
the doings of the General Assembly. 
The journals of the House and Sen- 
ate record each vote when the ayes 
and nays are called for, but even this 
fails in many cases to give a true rec- 
ord. Often a man who is opposed to 
a bill will vote to postpone it, lay it 
on the table, refer it back to the com- 
mittee, or in some other way defeat 
the bill; whereas, if some man who 
is in favor of the bill has the courage 
to call for the ayes and nays, he will 
vote for it simply because he wanis 
to make~a record. 

The best way is to be careful and 
elect only men in whom the public 
has confidence, and who do not need 
watching. These men can be had in 
every county, if farmers will attend 
the primaries or the caucuses and see 
that they are nominated. The hand 
that has to be watched all the time 
is a poor hand on the farm or in the 
office or in the Legislature. Get men 
that don’t need watching. Elect the 
kind of men that have character 
enough to know how to vote right.— 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





Farmers Are Learning. 


Several years ago negro laborers 
on the farms in Halifax were quite 
plentiful at not exorbitant wages; 
the farmers made only fairly good 
crops, and when marketing and all 
expenses were paid, had but little 
money left for their own use. About 
five years ago, through the represen- 
tatives of labor agents, many negroes, 
were induced to go North, where 
wages were high; many left the coun- 
ty, and each year since there has 
been a gradual drift to the cities of 
Philadelphia, Boston and to the brick 
yards along the Hudson River in New 
York. When the exodus commenced 
all the farmers were gloomy and de- 
cidedly despondent—no laborers; 
what shall we do? The scales fell 
from their eyes; they saw at once 
that they would have to pull off their 
coats and roll up their sleeves and 
go to work themselves if they intend- 
ed that their lands should be culti- 
vated. The great majority of good, 
practical farmers’ saw °* clearly the 
grave situation in which they were 
placed by the absence of negro la- 
borers, and at once resolved to take 
the plow and hoe and get all the boys 
to follow. The father and sons went 
to work in the field, the industrious 
wife and good girls attended to all 
the household affairs. The result is, 
that to-day the Halifax farmer is 
more independent -than he has ever 
been; he has an abundance of corn, 
a surplus of hogs and beeves for sale; 
enough forage for the winter, and a 
tobacco crop of fair quality, for which 
he is realizing from ten to twelve dol- 
lars per hundred.—Halifax (Va.) 


' Gazette. 








SPOTLESS 


PAINTS 
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PER GALLON 
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FREIGHT PAID 


3 gallons Spotless Paint ready forthe brush 
FREE with CHARGES PAID as a Sample 
to SHOW you where you can get the 
best and cheapest paint. 


HE FAIREST PROPOSITION EVER OF 
FERED IN ANY LINE. Wewillsend you 

‘ mes of our SPOTLESS PAINT, ready 
mixed and ready for the brush, to do any amount 
of painting you have to do with the distinct under- 
standing and agreement that you are to have the 
rivilege of opening and using THREE GAL- 
ONS, giving it the most rigid tests*known to 
prove thatitis unmistakably the BEST and at the 
same time the CHEAPEST paint on the market. 
If you do not find, after making your own tests and 
experiments, that ours is the BEST and CHEAPEST 
paint you can buy, we will only ask that you return 
the unopened painttous FREIGHT COLLECT. We 
will make no charge for the Paint used in the test. 


————= WE GUARANTEE 


that our SPOTLESS HOUSE PAINTS are unsur- 
ssed by any other paints AT ANY PRICE for 
ASTING QUALITIES and CLEARNESS OF 
COLOR, and that they will give perfect satisfaction 
for five years. They will cover as much surface 
and coverit as well as the most expensive paints. © 


Do not pay three prices for paint until 
after you have tried this liberal proposition. 
Write for Color Card and Catalogue. 


SPOTLESS CO., Inc., 
Box 364 RICHMOND, VA. 













Kills every fiy it 
. strikes, vheeh atthes of 
=-° our patent sprayers is used; 
; keeps off the rest. Theorigi- 
nal stock protector, absolute- 
ly harmless to man or beast. 
ures all sores, prevents con- 
hy, tagious diseases; used by 
: same dairymen since 188s, 
because it protects cows in 
2 ‘ pasture from all insect pests 
aie: onger than any imitation. 
Half cent’s worth saves 3 quarts milk and much flesh. 
No lice in poultry house or any place it is sprayed. 11 
dealer hasn't SHOO-FLY (made in Philadelphia) send $1 
for Improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to 
protect 200 cows. Name express office. @1 returned if 
cows not protected. Free Booklet describes Compressed 
Air Sprayer—sprays 50 cows in a few minutes. 
Shoo-F ly Mfg. Co., Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
=~rrar knows from experience SHOO-FLY is O. K. 





Virginia Farms for Sale. 


We can sell you a stock farm, grain faim, 
cotton farm, tobacco farm or a combination 
farm. Land good and price low. Why waste 
your life working small poor farms, when 
we offer such advantages. Write or callon 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
Real Real Estate Agents 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 





The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. O... 
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AND COTTON PLANT. 








YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 








IX.—The Homespun Dress. 


Oh, yes, I am a Southern girl, 
And glory in the name; 
I boast of it with greater pride 
Than glittering wealth or fame; 
I envy not the Northern girl 
Her robes of beauty rare, 
Though diamonds deck her 
neck 
And pearls bestud her hair. 


snowy 


Chorus: 


Hurrah! hurrah! 
For the sunny South so dear; 
Three cheers for the homespun dress 
The Southern ladies wear. 


Now, Northern girls are out of 
date; m 
And since old Abe’s blockade 
We Southern girls can be content 
With goods that are Southern 
made. 
We send our sweethearts to the war, 
But girls, ne’er you mind— 
Your soldier love will not forget 
The girl he left behind. 
(Chorus) 


The Southern land’s a glorious land 
And has a glorious cause; 

Then cheer three cheers for Southern 

rights 

And for the Southern boys. 

We scorn to wear a bit of silk, 
A bit of Northern lace, 

But make our homespun dresses up 
And wear them with a grace, 

(Chorus) 


And now, young man, a word to you: 
If you would win the fair; 

Go to the fields where honor calls 
And win your lady there; 

Remember that our brightest smiles 
- Are for the true and brave, 

And that our tears are all for those 
Who fill a soldier’s grave. 

—Selected. 





OUR CHIMNEY DWELLERS. 


A Glimpse Into the Every-Day Life 
of the Chimney Swifts—A Pecu- 
liar Form of Bird Life. 


One late summer’s evening after 
the sun went down, there were ob- 
served flying above the _ tree-tops 
about the village a large number of 
black objects. Somebody said they 
were bats, while others pronounced 


‘them swallows. But they were neith- 


er. The swarm of dusky forms 
swinging rapidly about- the sky was 
a flock of chimney swifts. They 
seemed to be numerous in the neigh- 
borhood of a large college building. 
Presently they began circling in one 
rushing, revolving, twittering mass 
of bird life. One side of this living 
wheel passed directly over the large 
chimney which leads down to the 
furnace in the basement. 

Suddenly, during those last mo- 
ments of twilight before the dark- 
ness falls, one of the swifts threw 
up its wings and dropped out of sight 
into the chimney. Soon another did 
the same, then another and another. 
They went by pairs, by fours, almost 
by dozens. ‘The wheel continued to 
revolve while a stream of birds, as 
if thrown off by a kind of centrifugal 
force, continued pouring down into 
the gaping mouth of darkness. 

We stood and counted as best we 
could the number in this cataract of 
feathered life. Not for one moment 
was the scene changed until the play 
was at an end. ‘One thousand,” I 
said. “One thousand and _ twenty- 
five,’ answered the gentlemen with 
me, who had probably counted more 
correctly. Five or six birds which 


*From “Stories of Bird Life,” by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
son & Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by special permission. 








hesitated to the last moment to take 
the plunge, and now possibly missed 
the moral support of the large com- 
pany, gave up the idea of stopping 
there for that night, and, turning, 
flew away into the falling darkness. 
Night closed in upon the great chim- 
ney with its sooty walls lined with 
an army of clinging, drowsy swifts; 
for this was the hige bed-room of 
these little pickanninies of the air. 

It was now seventeen minutes past 
seven o’clock. Less than twenty 
minutes had been required for the 
whole flock to enter. Since early 
morning each bird had been upon 
the wing, roaming the endless path- 
ways of the air in quest of insect 
food. It is likely that not-once dur- 
ing the day had one paused to rest, 
as thé swift never trusts the weight 
of its body on its weak feet except 
at such: times as when in the hollow 
breast of a great tree, or down the 
yawning throat of a chimney, it can 
cling perpendicularly to the _ wall, 
braced from below by its tail, each 
feather of which ends in a. stiff 
needle-light outgrowth. 

In the early morning we hastened 
out to see if the swifts were up and 
away. Over the rim of the chimney 
we found them coming, singly, by 
twos by threes, by fours; making 
long sweeps toward the earth with 
the first bound; then mounting high 
in the air with innumerable twitter- 
ings, they would be off for the day’s 
experiences. At five minutes of six 
o’clock they ceased to appcar. More 
than eight hundred had been count- 
ed within fifteen minutes. Some- 
thing unexpected now happened. 
Back into the chimney came rushing 
the swifts. In ten minutes one hun- 
dred and sixteen had ‘re-entered. 
What could it mean? Up from the 
east a dark, threatening cloud was 
moving. The swifts had espied, and 
all those which by this time were not 
far afield came hurrying back to the 
chimney for refuge. 

For many evenings we watched 
these birds. They always went to 
roost in the same way, going through 
the same performances. For more 
than two weeks they continued with 
us. One day in the middle of Sep- 
tember, we saw from my window 
that maple trees over on the hillside 
were turning yellow and red. ‘“Au- 
tumn has come,’’ said my friend. 
Perhaps the swifts saw the sign, too, 
and passed the word that summer 
had ended and the air would soon 
be free from insects. 

That evening at the hour of gath- 
ering about the chimney less than 
one hundred had ‘appeared. The 
great flock had probably taken up 
its line of flight and was now far on 
its course toward the land of per- 
petual summer. The others lingered 
for a month ionger, gathering in 
stragglers and also those families, 
the young of which had beeh slow 
in getting upon the wing; and then 
one day they, too, were off to join 
their fellows beneath the skies of 
Mexico or Central America. 

The birds usually reach us in 
April, and within a few weeks nest 
building begins. The structure con- 
sists of a bracket work of dead twigs 
glued together somewhat in the form 
of a half saucer. It may be found 
sticking to the wall on the inside of 
some chimney. These twigs are the 
ends of small dead branches broken 
from the trees by the birds, who 
grasp them with their feet or bill 
while on the wing. They are fasten- 
ed together by a salivary substance 
secreted by glands in the _ bird’s 
mouth. 

Sometimes the flow of this gluing 
secretion is checked. This is possi- 
bly due in part to an unhealthy con- 
dition of the bird. At such times the 
nest building must proceed but slow- 
ly, and it may even be delayed until 
time for the eggs to be deposited. 
Often the nests have been examined 
which contained eggs many days be- 








fore the full number of twigs had | 


been glued in place. 

Before the settlement of this coun- 
try the swifts built their nests on 
the inner vertical sides of hollow 
trees, but when the white man came 
with his chimneys they left their 
homes in the forest and came to 
dwell with him. . 

A chimney is usually occupied by 
but one pair of birds. It is only in 
the autumn, when the swifts accu- 
mulate from far and near about 
some favorite roosting place, that we 
see so many inhabiting one chimney. 
Their eggs are four or five in num- 
ber, and are white. Nature is not 
inclined to lavish her coloring mate- 
rial on the shells of eggs where it 
is not needed. With few exceptions 
those which are deposited in dark 
places, as in chimneys, or holes in 
trees, or in the ground, are white. 
Such eggs do not need the protection 
of coloring matter as do those which 
are laid in open nests and are thus 
exposed to the eyes of many enemies. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 
Husbandman and the 
Stork. 


A Husbandman set a net in his 
fields to take the Cranes and Geese 
which came to feed upon the newly- 
springing corn. He _ took several, 
and with them a Stork, who pleaded 
hard for his life, on the ground that 
he was neither a Goose nor a Crane, 
but a poor harmless Stork. ‘That 
may be very true,’ replied the Hus- 
bandman; “‘but as I have taken you 
in bad company, you must expect to 
suffer the same punishment.” 





IX. — The 





“It runs in a circle. If trouble 
drives you to drink, drink leads you 
to more trouble, and there you are.’’ 





“Tranquility is a decent. enough 
guest to entertain, but take care that 
she does not bring along her twin 
sister—ennui.”’ 
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Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


‘Caustic 
Balsam 


- ” ABafe, Speeay, and Positive Cure 
Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all linaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. to produce scr or blemish 
tg bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS. CG., Cleveland. O. 














Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction 
in every particular. 


Sold direct to consumers at wholesale 
prices in communities where we have no 
agents. These stoves are heavy weight, have 
large roomy Ovens and all Modern Improve- 
ments. Made ne of the very best materi- 


als. Will be glad to quote extremely low 
prices delivered at your railroad station. 

ot not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


G. T. GLASCOCK & SONS, MFRS., 


Greensboro, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 








wool to the Mills. Write for terms, sam- 
ples and catalogue. 


———-LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS—— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 
















Comfort in Winter demands pure 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed materials. For a quarter of a 
century we have been manufacturing the 
farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 
Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
Fancy Bed _ Spreads, 
Single Yarns, etc. We pay freight on 


Double and 














FOR 


1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 


Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 


Special prices in 


lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 
Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 


of every description. 


Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 
Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 


goods kept in stock. No general price list. 


Write for special 


prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 
Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING 00. 


( Organized 1903.) 
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OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

Single Subscription, l year, - - - $1.00 

Single Subscription,6 months, --= - -55 

Single Subscription, 3 months, -— - -30 








THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
RALEIGH, June 18, 1906. 








Prices to-day ‘ vitlenniedil 11@1114 
Prices this date last year ............. rm EY, 
ee senbnianineninesesnnesiia 


Rae ENERO RE 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., June 18, 1906 


Flour—winter patents eovcece ee @ $4.70 
" ‘Spring patents 4.25@4.70 
Sores the eo "536 @553 
outhern white.............. carennaeee 
Oats, No. 2 l,l | “A 





























ye, No. 2 65 

utter, fancy imitation 17 ." 
Butter, fANCY CTEAMETY .....0000.00000 s0000000 BL@® 
Butter, store packed a3 @ 14 
Offewe a oon 

eese, firm 10%4@11 

Sugar, fine granulated "80 
Sugar, coarse granulated $4.80 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, June 18, 1906. « 








Peanuts, "Prime N. C., eee COO SCSOESEOL SSeS e Ce eerrecee 76 
«' gxtra Prime, N. O., bu......... 89@85 

“8 Fancy lies seeber 90 

‘ es A UU SL eee 65 

“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu............ 65 

" trend L Virginia eee ee .70 

ts Span ah, TAG W ccccccccecccccsccccs $1.00@$1 06 





Corn iwhite, bu 






































N. O. bacon, hams, ek saa 16@16 
a ss sides Seed CCC EEe oe COS SSCOES CEOOOOEOE 1 1 $ 
oe os shoulders an 12@18 
POLK. .cccceee eecccee POSSESSES ESES SESSES EEE EEOEEEEEESEESELOES eecocccooe 
— —— Seer eer eeeee SSeeeeeeeeeeeesece SCCSSOCEK LCL REeee SOs Peet ce 
gs. per dozen 17@18 
Chickens, grown spuneeibacsses % 40 
ated small.. ] 
Turkeys, live............ pica 
os Re 
Beeswax. 26@27 
Tallow 434@5 
Sweet potatoes, bu 70 rs et 
Beef cattle, lb 2@4 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs eetese SCSCCOOOSS ceceeeesecsesseeeere eeveceecoee 1.80 
eae = eerce ited ececce Samocae seeeeteseceseseses POCCOOOEE aoe ee eee 
OB, BEY BAIGOG..nccccccccscscvcccecccovccesanccevces 18@14 
__— RIL IN — 8 





RICHMOND TOBAOOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., June 18, 1906. 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBAOCO—RE-ORDERED. 











Lugs...... ae os ©03%0 -7: 

Short leaf 7.50 to oo 
Medium leaf. 8.00 to 10.00 
Long leaf eooe 10.00 to 18.00 





Wrappers and selections ........... 1100 to 15.00 
BRIGHT TOBAOCCO—REORDERED, 


Smokers—CommM00 ...........cccccees$ 8.00 to § 9.50 
Medium 11.00 to 11.50 
1) | 3S 12.00 to 18.00 




















Cutters—Common COC CCCCee COC COLES Coe 11.00 to 12.50 
MOGIUI coccccccesccccssecees 18.00 to 14,00 
at nceeeaianeeaaanree a - Nope 

. 0 

Fillers—Common eeccce Coccccsescecoocoos 8.00 to ob 
Medium SOCCOOOSE SeoSESeECe ee eeccece eeeccesos 10.00 to 11.00 
Good...... . 11.00 to 12.60 
Fine......00. eee cece eeccese SOCCCeCOCSCOVES COCECE 18.00 to 14.00 

Wrap TES—COM MOD... .ceree eeCeetoas 14.00 to 16.00 
MEOGIUM q....cccccscevcccccsseccsssveceeee « 17.00 to 20.00 
Good cece aeece =s- 26.00 to 80.00 
| a COC cmweee Sececeececes eeccee @ceccee 82.50 to 87.50 
Fancy --- 40.00 to 45.00 





SUN-OURED TOBACOO—NEW. 
Lugs, common to good.............8 4.00 to § 6.00 





Lugs good to rime eeceece Cee eeeeee cee 6.50 . 
Short leaf... siehees Se “9 Th 
Long leaf. 8.5) to 11.00 





Wrappers eeccaecoosa: COC awe OOSSSS O08 SOC OOOEOD 12.00 to 25.00 
| edesieiniaaeniniaeinas acl 


RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
RICHMOND, VA., June 18, 1906 














Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) ._ 8 to L 
Butter, choice family packed, 12% @ 4 
lack Peas $1.40 @§$ 1.50 
Blackeye Peas 160 @ 1.76 
Mixed Peas 1.80 @ 1.40 
Onions 50 @ 6 

Hay No. 1, Timothy .......... 16,50 
4 = 0. 1, yg tart ee 

ve Geese Feathers, lb....... 50 52 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb... 40 


SEED. 
Clover, wholesale, per bu... 6,23 6.75 
Timoth ’ wholesale ________- 1.40 4 1.66 
Orchard Grass, wholesale. 
Buckwheat, per bu —......_.___ 
DRIED FRUIT. 


Dried Apples, Peeled. per :lb... 6@7 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb. if to 18 
Peeled, Dark 9 to 
Unpeeled, per lb 4 to 6 
WOOL. 
Tub washed, free of burrs______ 86 
Unwashed, free of burrs______ 2 to 80 
Merino, unwashed __.___.__ 17 to 18 
Burry, p} to 8c, per Ib. less. 
MEAT, ETO. 
Bacon, Ham, small__.. ._____. 15 to 16 


Hams, large__.. 
Sides, smo ed meee 7 to 14 


Shoulders, smoked 


ee 


70 @ 85 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 





The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a Norfolk 
Authority. 


Eggs are very scarce to-day. It wil! 
pay to ship heavily to Norfolk this 
week as our market is bare. Eggs 
sold all week at 17 cents. On Satur- 
day the _ prices advanced to 18éc. 


are not heavy. 
Spring chickens are bringing fancy 


prices—25c.@30 per pound. The 
market is very active on old fowls 
for this season of the year-—40c.@ 
50c. each. 

Irish potatoes are scarce and ship- 
pers are making money. It looks like 
a good season and big prices. No. 
1, $3 @$3.25; No. 2, $2@$3. Culls, 
$1@$2 per barrel. 

Good Hayman sweet potatoes sold 
at $Z per barrel to-day. 

‘Prices on cabbage low—sold at 
75¢c. per crate. 


Beans 75c.@ $1 per basket. 
Cukes $1.25@$1.50, when fancy 
and fresh. 


Most of the blackberry shippers 
lost heavily. On account of heavy 
rain, berries arrived in leaky condi- 
tion and sold at 3c.@5c. per quart. 
Good dry stock sold at 7c. 

Honey sold at 10c. per pound, with 
receipts heavy. 


Cantaloupes are down—$1.50 @ $2 
per crate. Watermelons, 25c.@30c. 
each. 


No changes in. prices on cattle, 
hides, wool, peas and smoked meat. 

Hams and Bacon.—Hams: fancy, 
16¢c.@17c.; medium, 14¢c.@15c.; 
common, 12c.@138c.; shoulders and 
sides, 9c.@12c. 

Blackeye Peas.—Per bag, $2.50@ 
$2.80; black peas, per bushel, $1.25 
@ $1.40. 

Hides.—Dry flint; per pound, 16ce. 


@l1i7c.; dry salt, 14¢c.@15¢e.; green 
salt, 103c.; green, 94c.; calf skins, 


each, 75c.@ $1.25. 

Wool.—Free of burrs, per pound, 
27¢c.; slightly burry, 22c.; very bur- 
ry, 17¢c.@18c. 

Stocks—S. W. Va. steers, per 
pound, 3c.@4c.; S. W. Va. heifers, 
3c.@4c.; N. C. stall-fed, 4c. @ 44c.; 
N. C. and Va. steers, 24c.@34c.; N. 
C. and Va. cows, 24c.@3c.; medium 
and thin cattle, 2c.@3c.; medium and 
thin cattle, 2c.@2%c.; fancy milk 
calves, 5c.@64c.; prime calves, 4c. 
@4c.; yearlings, 24¢.@3%c.; live 
hogs, 5c.; sheep, fat, 3c.@33c.; 
sheep, medium, 24c.@3c.;_ spring 
lambs, 40c. to 60c. per pound aver- 
age, per pound, 5c.@ 6c. 

Cotton.—Tone, steady; good mid- 
dling, 11 9-16c.; low middling, 10 
13-16c.; middling, 11}¢c.; good ordi- 
nary, 10 3-16c. 

Peanut market dull but firm. 
Fancy, 3c.;_ strictly primes, 2$c.; 
primes, 24c.; machine pulled, 2c.@ 
24c.; Spanish, per bushel, $1.10. 

B. 
Norfolk, Va., June 18, 1906. 


Price will go to 19¢c@20c. if receipts} 


Crops are looking very well in this 
section. We had some trouble in get- 
ting a stand of cotton and tobacco. 
Some people planted cotton in the 
tobacco patches. The plants got too 
large before the season came so that 
they could not be set out.—F. F. 
Purvis, Robeson Co., N. C. 





HAY PRESS * 


Simplex horse power press, lightest, 


simplest press built. Great strength, 65 


1 thing, four to eight tonsa day. Full guar. 
oan. Postal us to-day for free catalogue. 


Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 











Tt Costs You Nothing to Inspect... 





vg, WASHINGTON 
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our dealer’s name and we will send 
corsage 4 through him, examine it carefully, 
dif you do not think it is more stylish and 


. > durable than any $20.00 set you have seen, return 
3 . ur expense. 

- Ae i Washington harness is a set of single buggy 
' i? harness, stylish and made to wear. 
ble weak point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 


rimmings. 
Foxer einforeed with steel billets, traces single 


stra 
for “ Washington” rosettes and the name 

Look for *V on the gig saddle. Price with Col- 

lar and Hame, $16.00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS £0., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A Set of Washington Harness, 





Every possi- 
Collar half patent leather, 


reinforced. Specially designed saddle. 


a a Oa ee 
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Southern Real Estate 


I have hundreds of enquiries for Southern 
Wa nn ted Farm lands and business properties, also res- 
idence properties suitable for summer homes. 


If your proyerty is for sale write me and I will prove to you that 


I Can Sell it 


I make a specialty of Virginia and North Carolina real estate and can sell 


more than any otber man in the North. 


I will prove this to your satisfaction 


by selling yours. If you want to sell, write me and 


Do It Now 


601 Majestic Bldg. 


W. STANLEY BURT, Detroit, Mich. 














MILK [FEVER OUTFIT 


. For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as well as a doctor. Sent fre 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards | 























power wheel. Steel lined box. 





Ro! mounted and unmounted double stroke full circle wrought iron 


strong, heavy press that will do good work. Sold at a reasonable price. 
If no agent in your town write to | | 
Inathodenstonietiodaad HDW. @ MFG. CO., Winder, Georgia 


Not a light, cheap press, but a 
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1 have along and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
f noother steam engines give such thorough satisfaction. 
many sizes and widely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 
separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizontal, etc. 
Leffel Engines are noted for their 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


quick steaming, long life and simplicity, Be sure to write for 
catalog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 


James Leffel & GOs, 2ox178 Springfield, O. 
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ie THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
3 Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variable Feed—Latest 
Improvements. 
Mfd. Salem tron Works 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


-PLANERS 


them. Mfd. by 





OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K— 8 
Write for our Catalogue 


ORKS 
SALA Mdnsauums cn 





SAWS 




















GOLDEN EAGLE Ae 
BUGCIES ! 
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/)¥) GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 
158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. 
en ATLANTA, GA. ae 


WHY Send your money to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order { House, 
and pay $5.00 additional Freight? he 
W Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy here in Atlanta, Ga., and sel? dis 
__. tect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. 


AVE You the $5.OO freight and $16.00 Dealers’ Profit, Also, save 
“ youon a $12.50 Harness—our price is $6.49. 
Y0 Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own Buggies, in 
our own Factory, here at home. 


i) MONE Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our Guarantee‘of 
il Satisfaction isthe REAL money to you. 


Mail this Coupon for Catalogue” No. 21 


INMIIEGS 2s. 4s ces 
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